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Frozen Solid | 
but Keeping Time! 








Every adjusted South Bend Watch 
will stand the famous South Bend 
‘tice test,’’ that is, keep time even 
when frozen solid in a cake of ice. 

You want a watch that will do 
this, for such a watch will be accu- 
rate in your pocket—especially if it 
gets the jeweler's regulation which 
every South Bend Watch does get. 

Every SOUTH BEND WATCH 
is given expert regulation to the 
buyer’s personality by an expert 
SOUTH-BEND-JEWELER. We 
will not sell watches through any 
other channel than the expert retail 
jeweler, for the very reason that we 
want our watches to get this per- 
sonal regulation. 


<South Rend” 


You cannot buy a South Bend 
Watch by mail. You cannot buy it 
of a jeweler that isn’t an expert. 
You cannot buy a poor South Bend 
Watch. 

All tais care to give you a good 
watch is taken afterthe watch leaves 
the factory. More care is taken in 
the factory. 

Every “South Bend”’ is six months 
in the course of construction and is 
sometimes six months more under 
factorytegulation. Every watch is 
inspected 47/ ¢imes and every watch 
must rum accurately for 700 hours 
before it is good enough to get the 
name ‘'South Bend.”’ 


A watch so carefully made in the 
factory and so carefully regulated 
afier you buy it will keep perfect 
time for you fofa lifetime. 

Ask your jeweler about this. 
Write for the free book, *"How Good 
Watches Are Made.” {It telis all 
about watches. Read this letter 
from an enthusiastic owner: 





Poss, Ark., July 24, 1912. 
South Bend Watch Company, South Bend, Ind. 
l carry oneof your watches; it 
ce so far. I have only ha 


Gentlemen 

perfect timepie 

She sure isa dandy. Iam 

fectly satisfied with it It is the best I 
carried. Yours truly, 








J. F. CRABB. 


The South Bend Watch Company 


121 Alvin Street, South Bend, Ind. 

















Handy Farm 
Devices 


Compiled and Edited by ROLFE COBLEIGH 


VERY wide-awake farmer wishes to know 
how to do things, not only the best way, but 


the easiest and quickest way. 
knowledge of handy farm devices. 


This calls for a 
There is hardly 


any end to the ingenious contrivances that inventive 


time, money and labor. 


men who are handy with tools have devised to save 
It is surprising how cheap and how easy it is to 


make the things that are described in this book. 
There are chapters on the farmer's workshop, the tools he ought to 


have and their uses. 


Directions are given for mgking things for almost 


every conceivable farm purpose, including appliances for the care of horses, 
cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry and bees; gates, fences, appliances for the 


garden, orchard, woods, house, barns and outbuildings. 


In évery instance 


there is a clear, complete description and a picture showing how to make 


each device or thing mentioned. 


_ At is just the thing for the boy or young man on the farm, as it wifl 


turn Lis mechanical abilities in the practical direction. 


Never before has 


this Subject been’ presented in a way so easily understood and made so 
easily applicable to everyday problems. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 
bound in green vellum cloth, library style, 


5x74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, apd is beaotifully illustrated, both in the text 


and with half-cone ‘ioserts on heavy coated paper. 


10'S given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


edition —— especially for our subscribers, It surpa.ses anything that bas ever been pat ont in 
15 oubecst 





Offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition dells for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request’ to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 i for his subscripti : 
Rew eu iors enay Lave thet Sa ee Ttion to Chis Jourmed for the coming year. 


same terms, When this-offer is accepted, 


oe ont Smeept SPE payment of additions! years’ sub- 
mly be had 


is mot sold alone, and 
as stated. Wie book and the angie 


by express money order, 


mit 
costs but a trifle, and may be sent at 


our risk. Address all ord 


im connection with a 


aper may be sent to different addresses if 


eck, draft or registered letter. A money 
ers to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., - ° 


New York, N. Y. 





When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to mention 
this journal. Ou 
advertisers like te 
know where their 
replies come from. 
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Agriculture and Banking 


Isnt -it -glorious;-the: way . farm” 
journals‘and the press generally are: 
printing. matter abdut farm’ finanée? 
Such co-operation in this work, which 
was originated hy the Orange Judd 
weeklies, cannot fail to. produce good 
results. But farmers themselves must 
take hold of the job in earnest in 
their state legislature, and also if 
congress. Just how to do this has al- 
ready been told repeatedly in these 
columns, For a complete summary 
of the whole subject, see Myrick’s 
Co-operative Finance, the complete 
work $2.50, abridged edition $1, from 
book department Orange Judd com- 
pany, or from any bookseHer. The 
work can be consulted in any public 
library. 


Gov O’Neal of Atabama rightly in- 
sists upon a state system for’ uniform 
guarantees of land titles, as prere- 
quisite to land banking. His address 
to the governors’ conference declared 
that proper farm finance would stim- 
ulate industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, encourage thrift, reduce 
the cost of production, prevent the 
drift of population to towns ana 
cities, make life on the farm more 
attractive and profitable, check the 
concentration of wealth in the great 
centers of trade, reduce the cost of 
living, put our waste lands in cultiva- 
tion, and herald an era of unex- 
prosperity. 


I haven't yet had time to read 
through Myrick’s Co-operative Fi- 
nance, but find that it contains gnuch 
information which will be of great 
value to me.—[O, B. Cloquitt, Gov- 


| ernor of Texas. 


No, the credit foncier is not the 
system America re- 
Myron T. Herrick used to 
but even he now concedes 
that we can have something very 
much better. The farmers of France 
complain that the credit foncier helps 
towns and cities, instead of agricul- 
ture. Mr Roosevelt is not well in- 
formed when he recommends it for 
the United States. He and all public 
men favor fiscal reform and farm 
finance, but comparatively few seem 
to Know the best way of going at it. 


quires. 
think so, 


Am glad indeed to find the power- 
ful Orange Judd weeklies working 
for co-operation, This policy is the 
hope of the nation. I have studied 
Myrick’s complete work, Co-operative 
Finance, from cover to cover, and 
am with you with both hands.—[J. 
Milton Simons, Cascade. Wis. 


An American Monetary Method 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCE, An American 
Method for the American People, 
by Herbert Myrick. 7x10 inches, 366 
pages, 137 illustrations, numerous 
charts in color, index 2000 refer- 
ences, bound in cloth and boards, 
gold stamped; Orange Judd Co, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York, $2.50 net. 
This book is a revelation of new 

phenomena in gold and of other new 

conditions rich in economic promise. 


j It shows that all money in the United 


States now represents for each dollar 
53 cents in gold, 23 cents in silver 
and 24 cents in paper, while European 
money consists of only 43% gold, 14% 
silver and 43% paper. Adding gold 
reserves to the volume of uncovered 
paper money, and the total of Ameri- 
can money is 60% gold to 40% paper, 
whereas in Europe it is only 35% gold 
to 65% paper. 1 

As though this astonishing supe- 
riority of American over foreign money 
were not sufficient, Mr Myrick’s book 
illustrates by unique and striking 
charts in color these other astound- 
ing facts: 

Only about half of the vastly in- 
creased production of gold during the 
past 11 years has been added to the 
monetary supply of the United States 
and Europe, which formerly~ con- 
sumed most of it, Not less than 49% 
of recent gold production has been 
used for OTHER than the usual 
monetary consumption. One-quarter 
of all the gold the world produced in 
the past 11 years has been absorbed 
by India, Egypt and South America, 
There was a fivefold increase in this 
unusua] absorptivun, against an... In- 
crease for usual monetary purposes* 
of onty 47%. This. new use of golé 


| increased relatively 10 times as fast’ 


as @id the ordinary consumpfien. 
astonishing facts 
“upset old ideas and forecast a new 


| aligmment.” - 


The author emphasizes that gold is 
one of.the fivefold reserves of 
American people, the others ‘be- 
ing land, health, character and co- 
operation. ‘This fact is the basis of 
first principles in fi ce, which are 
discussed in five chapters, followed by 
as many. more on the functions of 
banking. Part III describes the fed- 
eration of banking on the basis of 
equal representation for bank use s 
(depositors and %orrowers) and of 
bank owners (shareholders, directors 
and management). Chapters follow 
showing what each bank does, what 
the clearing house does, what the 


Stays waterproof 
Trinidad Lake asphalt 2 

makes roofing stay 
= waterproof. It is the Zz 
= productof Nature. And = 
—, man has never equaled 
= it for roofing. We use 
it to make Genasco. 

Genasco doesn’t rot, 
rust, dry-out, crack,2 
break—and doesn’t leak. 


Get Genasco for every building on 
thefarm. Mineral or smooth surface, = 
Comes in rolls ready and easy for any- 
Ask your dealer for 


= 


body to lay. 
= Genasco. Write us for samples and 
= the valuable Good Roof Guide Book— 
ree. 
The Kant-leak Kleet for smooth- 
= surface roofings does away with nail- 
: leaks and makes seams watertight ] 
without cement. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


New York San Francisco Chicago 











MAKE TH 
ARM PAY. 
FIN WINTER 


You can make winter a harvest time, 
with money -making crops of lumber, 
if you have an “American” Portable 
Saw Mill. Your own wood lot, and your 
oe await your axe and your saw 
and your mili, ready to yield a valuable 
crop of first-class lumber that will find a 
ready tocal sale at good prices. You have 
the team, the time and the engine. Buy an 
inexpensive “American” mill and you'll 
have all the outfit you need to doa profit- 
able lumbering business. Start with your 
own w tot, then work out into the 
country around you. Every wood lot has 
money in it for you. Show its owner 
how you can make lumber and money 
for him, Begin by sending to us for our 
new book No.27_ which tells the story. 
Write nearest office today. 


In the largest mill or on the farm the American 
is recognized as STANDARD. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
120 Hope Street, Hackettstown, New Jersey 
156) Terminal Building, New York 

SaVaN3al 





MAKE BIG PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free I * Book, with 
catalog of Keystone Drills, 


telis how. wet sizes; trac- 
tion po le. E 
machines make 


termes. 

good anywhere. KEYSTONE 
WELL BORING H. CO. 
SEAVER FALLS, PA. 

































































41 INCHES HIGH 
10 20 
from at save-the- 
STRONGEST FENCE MADE 
S FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 
80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.49 





























[To Page 609.] 


ether styles of 
CENTS 
Our 
26-inch Hog Fence,_...13%¢c. 
y styles and hts. Our Free Catalog 


Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct 
large catalog is free. ! A_RO 
SUTSE“MAN EROS. Box 203 Muncie, Ind 
49-inch Farm Fence,_....22c. 
45-inch Pence....22c. 
fence Saibeeeatton you id bave. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 18 Winchester, Ind. 
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o American Agriculturist 
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** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’-- Washington 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. Established 1842 
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Al Christmas story about 


several officious relatives 





By Eleanor C. Hull 


William Cummings, the Homeville post- go, I haven’t enough clothes. And I don’t 
man, trudged down Main street, speculating want’ to anyway. Women’s clubs, suffrage 
busily as to who on earth Miss Amanda meetings and lectures aren’t very Christmasy, 
Jenkins’ letters could be from. and that’s all Aunt Sarah’s family ever think 

Homeville was a small and sleepy town, about. I’m too old-fashioned for them and 
but it had at least one enterprising inhabi- they’re too progressive for me. Oh, no, | 
tant, namely its postman. Aside from being could never stand it to spend Christmas week 
the distributer of Homeville’s mail, he was there! And yet—and yet—” 
likewise distributer of its news, and this Just here Miss Amanda heaved a most pro- 
dual duty required a lively energy and a gen- found sigh, and laying down the first letter 
eral ability to “get there first.” It behooved took up the second. 
him to know, if he could, and surmise (if Over that she shook her head still more 
he couldn’t), the possible contents of every decidedly. “I don’t know but what I’d rather 
envelope or package that passed through his go to Aunt Sarah’s than to have Jane Fry 
hands, and it was with this idea in view come here. And that young imp, Sam! He 
that he was now studying Miss Amanda’s upset the house from cellar to attic last time 
letters so attentively. he came, and drove us nearly distracted 

William was much sought after by the fem- besides, didn’t he, Bounce?” This to a whit« 
inine portion of the Homeville population, fox terrier curled in the comfortable depths 
who delayed him a little each morning if they of an old chintz-covered armchair, profoundly 
could for the purpose of collecting any avail- wrapped in slumber as to his right eye, but 
able material in the shape of village gossip. keenly alert and watchful as to his left. 
And every night at the store he found him- “Bounce, whatever shall we do? Oh, land, 
self the center of attraction with the Home-_ I hate relatives! They never leave you alone 
ville men, who were not above enjoying the a minute. If I stay home, Jane will have to 
Jatest and spiciest items themselves, though come, I suppose. And if I go anywhere, it 
it pleased them to give their wives the credit will have to be to Aunt Sarah’s. don't 
of being the only ones interested. want to do either, but how in the world w:. 

Amanda Jenkins, wrapped in a gay plaid I ever get out of it?” 
shawl, stood waiting on her smali, windy Bounce couldn’t seem to help any, and all 
porch, and her plump, pretty face lightened day the question haunted. In the evening it 
at sight of the two 











a lone spinster, a gallant major and 














still lay uppermost in her mind, as she sat 
knitting by the sitting room fire, the dog 
stretched on a hearth rug at her feet. Sud- 
denly the knocker on the old front door fe) 
noisily. Bounce barked and Amanda started 
Then she smiled, and lighting a candle trotted 
down the hall. No one but Major Courtney 
knocked so resoundingly as all that, and yet 

“Why, Major, is that you!” she asked, in 
apparently as much surprised as if it had not 
been he every Thursday night for the last 
three years or more. Oh, Miss Amanda! 

“It is I, indeed, Miss "Mandy,” was the 
hearty answer, and Major Courtney stepped 
inside, his tall figure powdered with snow, 
his face ruddy from the cold, 

A comfortable chair drawn up opposite 
Miss Amanda’s own, an enthusiastic greeting 
from Bounce, and a new log added to the 
fire—then the Major settled himself cosily 
for an evening’s conversation. 

“What are your plans for Christmas, Miss 
*"Mandy?”’ The question came at last, and 
Amanda poured out her troubles, glad, indeed, 

of the opportunity. Besides the Major was 
such a sympathetic listener! 

“But what can I do about it, Major Court- 
ey?’ She looked so pretty as she said it— 
v «, aling and helpless, that her companion 
quite scnged to be of some assistance, but 
the case seemed really hopeless, though they 

discussed with anxious 





white envelopes in Wil- 
liam’s hand. He 
lingered a moment, 
hoping to hear from 
whom they came, but 
Miss Amanda did not 
choose to make public 
property of private 
matters, and only vol- 
unteered a few per- 
fectly obvious remarks 
about the weather, a 





topic not of great in- ke Me 
bi et vate cae ®, For somehow, not only for Christmas, 
e Le 

tory too often—so he . { But all the long year through, 

proceeded on his way, . e e 

where across the street The joy that you give to others, is the 

ogy Reema we rs Joy that comes back to you: 

hand, ready, he knew, | And the more you spend in blessing 

to discuss the morn- i 

and Amanda re-entered i P ° ° 

ao mene Unies tootne. ) t The more of your heart's Possessing, 
Out in the sunny PA, Returns to make you glad. 


kitchen, where the ket- ge ; — Whittier 
tle sang its bubbling ‘ 
song, and the clock 
ticked slow accompani- 
ment, she opened her 
letters and read their 
contents in an amazed 
silence that gradually 
found expression in a 
troubled monolog: 
“Well, the idea of 
Aunt Sarah Stitt ask- 
ing me out there for 


care various possible 
loopholes of escape. 

At ten o’clock the 
Major went home, if 
his room in Mrs Por- 
ter’s select boarding 
house could be digni- 
fied by that appella- 
tion. From ten to 
twelve. he pondered, 
from twelve to six he 
slept, and from six to 
seven he composed the 
following note, dis- 
patched at seven-thirty 
sharp by little Jimmy 
Higgins, who lived next 
door: 

Dear Miss Amanda: 
_After due considera- 
‘tion I have thought of 
a solution to your di- 
lemma. Do not answer 
letters till we meet 
again. Yours most re- 
spectfully, A. J. Court- 
ney. 

Miss Amanda’s heart 
fluttered slightly as 
she read the few well- 
penned lines, and she 
beamed on Bounce 
when she gave him his 
bread and milk. 

At eight that even- 
ing came the Major’s 
thunderous knock, 
slightly more thunder- 
ous than usual, for the 





Christmas! I couldn’t 











[To Page 618.) 
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Money for the Farmers Who Co-operate 


What Co-operation Means--Farmers Co-operate Successfully at Lakefield, Minnesota--Four Enterprises Represent 
$70,000 Capital Stock---Thirty Thousand Dollars in Profits for Shareholders---Interesting the Great Minds of 
the Day---Farmers Run Bank--Business Methods Succeed--It Will Pay Others to Investigate 


HERE is a big movement and senti- 

ment on foot called co-operation. 

Not until quite recently have farm- 

ers learned to co-operate. The fact 
that they have been slow to take up this new 
movement is no reflection on their intellects 
or view of things. The trouble is largely due 
to the lack of confidence in their fellowmen. 
Many so-called mutual benefit enterprises 
have been promulgated that eventually proved 
to be schemes of slick rascals. So-called co- 
operative movements have risen before the 
farmer and perished again through lack of 
leadership, due entirely to the fact that those 
in charge were unaccustomed to this sort of 
work, and their lack of knowledge meant 
failure. The time is near at hand for a great 
awakening among rural communities and 
farm enterprises in the way of co-operation. 
Farmers are realizing that in union there is 
strength and protection. 

Lakefield, Minn, is not essentially different 
from any of the other rural villages. It is 
located in the center of Jackson county, one 
of the best agricultural and dairy sections in 
the state. Its distance from neighboring 
towns, 12 miles east, 17 miles north, 13 miles 
west and 24 miles south, gives it a large ter- 
ritory from which to draw trade. This terri- 
tory is settled with a splendid class of thrifty, 
up-to-date farmers. This section of farming 
country is populated with the most cosmopol- 
itan lot of inhabitants known to any com- 
munity. 

The religious interests of the community 
are represented by seven denominations, all 
of which have church buildings in the village. 
The school facilities are on a par with the 
best in the state. Every public improvement 


necessary for the comfort of the people has 


been installed, including water works and 
electric lights. The things that have caused 
Lakefield to be much talked of and set it 
apart from many other towns of its size are 
its several most successful co-operative enter- 
prises. She has truly got the co-operative 
spirit and is doing things. 

The inauguration and successful operations 
of these co-operative enterprises are due to 
the efforts of a man thoroughly imbued with 
the co-operative idea. J. C. Cadwell, now 
president of the First national bank of Lake- 
field, president Jackson county co-operative 
store company, secretary Lakefield co-opera- 
tive elevator company, and secretary Lake- 
field farmers’ co-operative creamery, has been 
the prime mover in this new field. He not 
only organized, but has remained on the 
ground to foster and assist in every way the 
growth of his great work. The four institu- 
tions just named represent a paid in capital 
of $70,000. The First national bank, with a 
present capital stock of $36,000, has 76 stock- 
holders. The co-operative store, with $22,600 
capital, represents the interests of 226 share- 
holders or co-operators. The co-operative 
elevator has 147 stockholders, and the cream- 
ery 118. The four enterprises combined rep- 
resent 567 farmer co-operators, not mention- 
ing the vast number that do business at these 
places as patrons and share in the profits. 


Different Enterprises Flourishing 


These different enterprises are flourishing 
right in the heart of this cosmopolitan popu- 
lation with varied interests. The beauty of 
this work lies in the fact that all nationalities, 
all creeds and all political interests join hands 
in co-operating. As Mr Caldwell puts it: 
“The idea of co-operation is one of service 
to patrons and fellowmen. The mission of 
the village is not to become a city, but to give 
service to the community and citizens. Noth- 
ing but a spirit of selfishness and individual 
interest is opposed to it.” 

The work has suffered some from persecu- 
tion and competition by private interests, yet 
the markets have improved, the town is build- 
ing, and signs of prosperiy and thrift are on 


_@ large 


every hand. The operations of this great 
co-operative movement have elicited the inter- 
ests and attention of the great minds of the 
day. Favorable comment has been given 
these enterprises in many leading papers and 
magazines. The information is sought by 
economic departments of many of the large 
universities of our country. 

The first co-operative enterprise was the 
elevator, started in 1905, with 100 members 
at $50 per share. This proved successful, does 
volume of business, and pays an 
annual dividend of 8% on the money invested. 
In 1912 there was a surplus of $2000 plus 
the accrued profits, making a total of $5650. 

One of the banks of this village was stead- 
ily losing ground and, to save it from ruin, 
in 1907, Mr Caldwell came to the front and 
reorganized the bank under co-operative prin- 
ciples. When it was organized it had a capi- 
tal stock of $26,000 and surplus of $6500. The 
present stock is $36,000, and surplus $12,000. 
The deposits have increased from $118,000 to 
$240,000. It does a straight banking business 
along the usual lines, and is equipped with 
all the outfit for modern banking. The 
officers of this bank are: J. C. Caldwell, 
president; H. W. Voehl, vice-president; Emil 
Anderson, cashier, and J. F. Pletz, assistant 
cashier. The directors are farmers and busi- 
ness men who are shareholders. This organ- 
ization is so constituted that it cannot get in 
the hands of one or a few big interests. No 
stockholder can hold more than 10 shares, 
and this number was placed as a maximum, 
because the law requires that a bank director 
must hold 10 shares of the stock. 

Herewith is given the platform or plan on 
which this bank is operated: ‘‘Everybody’s 
bank, owned by no clique, caters to no class, 
serves no special interest, seeks only the 
legitimate banking business of all classes of 
honest men in this community.” This bank 
is not and cannot be used to serve private 
interests. It is owned by many stockholders 
scattered through the entire community, and 
to serve the entire communiy is its unvarying 
policy. The success of this venture under the 
able corps of workers has proved that farm- 
ers, aS co-operators, can run a bank. Many 
of the inside workings, which have so long 
seemed mysterious to them, are now simple 
business principles practiced in their daily 
work. This is truly a bank owned by the 
people and operated to serve the interests of 
the people. 


Mercantile Company Very Successful 


The Jackson county co-operative mercan- 
tile company, possibly the most successful of 
all the enterprises, was organized in 1908. A 
local store at this time was on the verge of 
becoming insolvent, when Mr Caldwell again 
came to the rescue, and organized a co-opera- 
tive company, with 130 stockholders at $100 
per share to take over the business. It now 
has 226 shareholders and a capital stock of 
$22,600, with a surplus of $8000. For the first 
eight months of business the net profits were 
$5000. The second year, 1909, $7000 were dis- 
tributed in dividends to its patrons; the 
third year, $13,000, and the last year, the 
fourth year of its existence, under the adverse 
conditions of 1911, the dividends were $10,000. 

Since its existence the store has paid $22,- 
000 in dividends to its patrons. This, with 
the $8000 surplus, makes a total of $30,000 in 
net profits for its first four years of business. 
The gross sales of this store for the past year 
were more than $147,000 This means that 
approximately $500 was an average day's sale. 
Many days the sales aggregated from $1200 
to $1500. . The officers of this store are J. C 
Caldwell, president; John Nestrud, vice-pres- 
ident; John Rentschler. treasurer; C. W. 
Pohiman, secretary, and W. L. Pribyl, 
manager 

Mr Pribyl has proved his efficiency as man- 
ager and has an enterprising lot of clerks 








working not for him but with him. All 
clerks must be shareholders, and they are 
working for themselves. They are voters and 
have as much power and voice in all the 
affairs as any other individual connected with 
the company. Mr Caldwell realizes and has 
recognized the basic principle of co-operation, 
one stockholder one vote. This puts a double 
check on dangers from individual control. 
Dividends are paid on patronage in all enter- 
prises except the bank; the federal law 
requires that distribution of dividends on 
bank stock be to capital and not to patron- 
age. The idea of dividends paid on patron- 
age is unique in several ways. The non- 
stockholding patron gets half the dividend 
upon his purchases that the members receive. 


Results of Pulling Together 


on under the most 
business principles. 
with some of the 


The store is carried 
careful and systematic 
The manager, together 
clerks, acts as a local auditing committee, 
meeting each week on Tuesday night to 
check up the business. Careful check is kept 
with the week before, and the corresponding 
week of the previous year. The directors of 
the company meet on the first Monday of 
each month and examine the books and 
affairs of the store. They are paid $2 each 
for their time to attend this meeting, and 
their interest is manifested in what one direc- 
tor said that no farm work could keep him 
from this meeting. The inventory is taken 
each year in January, and immediately fol- 
lowing this work comes an expert auditor to 
check the work of the invoice committee. 
No dividends are declared until the final 
auditor’s report is given. This keeps a very 
close and reliable check, and the exact status 
of the business can be seen at any time. 

The patrons of this store realize two great 
savings. In the first place they get their 
goods at a price that will pay handling 
expenses and leave a small profit. At the 
end of the year they get in dividends the 
surplus money accrued from the profits above 
expenses. The fact that the store buys goods 
in such large quantities, makes it possible to 
give their patrons such reasonable prices. 
Wherever it is possible, they buy direct from 
the grower and producer. Just recently they 
received a shipment of 400 bushels of peaches 
direct from a Texas grower. It was possible 
to sell these at a price below that of the 
independent buyer, who buys in small quan- 
tities and must buy from the jobber. It is 
Mr Caldwell’s hope that eventually the store 
will be made the unit, and that the numerous 
stores in the villages throughout the state 
and states will be a chain connecting factory 
and consumer. When the co-operative idea 
is so organized that the co-operative stores 
can consume the entire output of a factory 
or several factories, this will be possible. 

The co-operative creamery was the last 
enterprise organized. It was launched in 
1911, under the most adverse conditions, with 
a capital of $6000, and 118 co-operators or 
shareholders. It is up-to-date and modern in 
equipment in every way. The officers are: 
W. C. Dualap, president; A. H. Rue, vice- 
president; August. Pohlman, treasurer; J. C. 
Caldwell, secretary; with G. T. Werner for 
buttermaker and manager. This enterprise 
is paying out at the rate of $3000 per month 
to its patrons. The high-class product turned 
out by Mr Werner is commanding better 
prices right along. Patrons from other 
nearby creameries are being attracted here 
by the better prices they are able to get. The 
present accommodations are very crowded 
and an enlarging of the business in the near 
future is evident. 

The entire success of these enterprises is 
due to Mr Caldwell’s untiring efforts and the 
hearty support of his co-workers and co-oper- 
ators. His fair dealings and repeated dem- 
onstrations of his interest in the work have 
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spore, or, perhaps, @ 





inspired confidence 
in them of him as a 
man. To illustrate, 
at times during the 
heavy grain market- 
ing periods, trans- 
portation facilities 
become congested 
and large amounts of 
grain have to be 
stored until market- 
ing is possible. This 
necessitates the im- 
mediate use of capi- 
tal not available. 
Farmers have become 
so educated to the 
gains to be made by 
4he use of this capi- 
tal, that they have at 
numerous times obli- 
gated themselves 
personally but co-op- 
eratively on notes 
amounting to $10,- 
000 or $20,000, as the 
ease may require. 
Much credit of the 





case containing many 
spores, so small that 
it requires a high- 
power miscroscope to 
see them. They fre- 
main dormant on the 
fallen leaves, dead 
stalks or roots of 
plants, and in spring 
when the rains and 
sun have started the 
new plant growth 
these winter spores 
germinate om the 
young plants and 
produce the summer 
stage. Most insects 
have several stages 
in their life cycle, 
passing from the egg 
to the worm stage, 
then into the adult 
moth or adult beetle. 
During the spring and 
summer months we 
can partially control 
many of the plant 








success of these en- 
terprises is due to the 
able management of the different concerns. 
W. F. Finch, manager of the elevator com- 
pany, has been a trusted and loyal worker 
ever since the beginning or reorganization of 
the elevator company in 1906. W. J. Pribyl, 
manager of the commercial enterprise, has 
proved his genuine worth and hearty inter- 
est in the business. J. A. Mansfield, a rising 
young lawyer of the village, is proving his 


worth in looking after, the legal affairs of 


Lakefield Co-operative Creamery, and Secretary Caldwell 


and co-operators the thought of an effort in 
common for the common good. At times the 
employees, directors and stockholders have 
been in banquet and meeting. Speeches and 
toasts from. men of note are the order of 
these programs. The banquet of the bank 
stockholders is an annual affair. The one 
great thought Mr Caldwell wishes to impress 
is, the village as a giver of service, a social 
center, a common meeting ground for creeds, 


diseases by spraying 
the plants on which 
the particular disease lives, just. before the 
tiny spore germinates on the new plants. Also 
by closely watching the insect beetle and the 
worm, we can spray the plant on which he 
likes to feed and so rid the plant of many 
such insects. However, no matter how closely 
we may watch those pests, nor how carefully 
we spray, we are not able to destroy all of 
them. Those that are left will form a nucleus 
for the winter stages. It is not enough that 























Lakefield, Minnesota, Co-operative Bank, and Store Adjoining, All in Full Swing 


institutions, keeping them out of 
rather than getting them out of 
trouble. Mr Caldwell is in direct charge 
ef the banking affairs and keeps his 
hands on the pulse of all the organizations. 
He was chosen one of the two delegates to 
the Southern commercial congress at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He was a speaker there and has 
identified himself with all movements for the 
uplift and betterment of conditions for the 
deserving. In all his work he has tried to 
inculcate into the minds of his co-workers 


these 
trouble 


nationalities and parties, and a place for 
schools, churches -and everything that will 
act as an uplift for the common: weal. 


Clean Up Orchards—Every one should have 
@ general cleaning up in his orchard, field and 
garden before the coming of the winter rains. 
Remove all dead and useless plants, put them 
in a pile and burn them. Many of. our plant 
diseases have at Jeast two stages in their life 
history, a summer and a winter stage. The 
winter stage may be a single thick-walled 


the vegetable gardener or the fruit grower 
alone should clean up his place and burn the 
rubbish, but every property holder in our 
state should set aside a few hours and clean 
up. The laws of this state make it almost 
as much of a crime to harbor insects and 
plant diseases as to harbor criminals.—[J. L. 
Stahl, Washington. 


Every Doubtful Fruit is a cull. Here’s @ 
motto to place in every fruit packing house: 
and before every fruit packer. 























MAKE BIG 


so ns 


2. MONEY PULLING STUM PS 


Pull the stumps from your fields and replace them with big 


crops. 


The Hercules - 


Don’t pay taxes on idle land. : 
All Steal Tas 


stumpsa re! Pulls biggest stump in 5 minutes, ~ 
or 3 years. Send 


ps 
breakage y 


days free trial. 


ik, free—and special low-price offer. Address 


923 Zist St, 


Centerville, Iowa, U. S, A. — 





If you want a cheap, simple, abso- 
NO MORE lutely sure way to keep Every 
RABBITS Rabbit and Every Borer out of 
or ,» paiht your trees 
with “SULFocrDE” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Simple to prepare. Cheaply and easily 
applied. One application will last for six months. 
‘Absolutely cartain, _ SULEOCIES” will solve the 
rabbit problem. Wite Tovav for booke 
let, “ Sutrocipe—Sure_ Protection NO MORE 
trom Rabbits and Borers.” AddressB. BORERS . 
G., Pratt Co., 50Church St., N.Y.City. 





BUY AN ICE PLOW 


and save the ice crop. Cut your ice 
quick and cheap with my deuble- 
row lee Plow. It equals 20 

ith saws. ‘ays for 

iteelf in one day. Also tools, 

Ask for catalog and prices 

WH, H. PRAY, Verbask, N. Y. 


2 We Make 
Sprayers 
For Everybody 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orcherd Rigs, ete. 

There’s a ficid sprayer for every need, pro- 

nounced by all experts the world’s best line, 


THIS EMPIRE KING ~ 


leads everything of its kind. Throws 
fine mist spray with strong force, no 
Sept isin and Tawi’ thoroughly 
a iq oro’ 

agitated automatically. “ 
Corrosion is impossible. Write for di- 
m™ rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entire sprayerline. Wehavethe sprayer 

to meet your exact wants. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Co., 
10 34th St., Elmira, fi. Y. 














CANADA’S OFFERING 
To The Settler 1. ty 2 
Free Homesteads 


Districts of Manitoba, Saskat- 


left, which to the man making 
entry in 3 years’ time will be 
worth from 620 to 625 per acre. 
These lands are well adapted to 
grain growing and cattle raising. 
Excellent Railway Facilities 
In many cases the railways in 
Canada have been built in ad- 

ce of setticrment, and in a short time 
li not be a settier who n 


of railway. Railway 
by Government Commission, 


He is not a stranger in @ strange land, 
having nearly a million of his own people 
settied there. If you desire to 

lition of the Canadi 





know why the 
Settler is so prosperous write to any of 
the Canadian vernment Ag: and 
send for literature, rates, &c., to 


J. S. Crawford 


301 E. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


or address Supt. of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 














| CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


No farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can 
afford to be without some readable, authentic and practi- 
cal books pestaintag te home and farm matters. A full fist 
of sueh works will be found in our containing 128 
Pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. Mailed to any address, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


in sawing wood. You can do this 
and at the same time, cut more 
wood in a given time than in 
any other way by usi 


manufacture Drag Saw: 

Ges onr prices oa Canvas Bo 3 they will surprise you, 
Ask about Hoists. Send for prices and full information. 
treland Machine & Foundry Co., 17 Stato St., Norwich, W. Y. 














How about staying on top of the mud, in- 

stead of down in the mud, this coming 
ear? Wide tire steel-wheel trucks will 
elp to do this, and also help to make better 

roads for your community. Get in the game 

for good roads. Ask for our free catalngue 

of instructions. 

HAVARA METAL WHEEL C0., Boxr60, HAVANA, ILL. 














700,000 Fresh Dug Trees 10c Each 
ie, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Quince. Genesee 


Val ley grown, direct from nursery to ter, at whole- 
sale prices. rite for free illustra’ catalogue. 








F. W. WELLS, WHOLESALE RURSERIES, 2 Treeacres Road, Dansville, W. ¥. 








Special Club Offers 


Each magazine included in these combina- 
tions is selected because it makes a direct 
appeal to youand your family. They are all 
good clubs and will save you much money. 








American Agriculturist 


Two of Youths’ Companion 


Weekly 52 issues 
Weekly 52 issues 


All for 


$1.00 
$2.00 





Our 
Best 
Offers 


American Agriculturist 
Poultry Success 
Housewife 
Opportunity Magazine 


Weekly 52 issues 
Monthly 12 issues 
Monthly 12 issues 
Monthly 12 issues 


$2.50 
$1.00 


$ .50| All for 


$ 50/ $1.85 


$1.50 





American Agriculturist $1.00 ) Both1 year 
Poultry Success- - - $ 50)$1.10 


American Agriculturist $1.00) Both1 year 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine $1.00 ? 1.25 





American Agriculturist $1.00 ) Both 1 year 
Modern Priscilla - - 31.00} $1.50 


American Agriculturist 


$1.00 ) Both 1 year 
Opportunity Magazine ° 


$1.00}$1.50 





American Agriculturist $1.00) as 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine$1.00; ; y... 
Opportunity Magazine - $1.50} for 
Boys’ Magazine - - - $1.00 $9 60 
McCall’s Magazine - - $ 50) ?“ 








American Agriculturist 
Youth’s Companion- - 
Opportunity Magazine - 
Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine $1.00 | 
Poultry Success - - - $ .50 


$1.00) an 








This Book Given Freem=, 


If you send an order for one of these clubs before January 
Ast, 1913, you may have without extra cost a copy of this 
gteat book, after that date it will cost you 10 cents extra. 
Be sure and ask for it—it will not be sent unless requested. See de- 
scription of it on another page of this journal. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Avenue 


1S leeeSV1LY onw DYNUITY WOOD UIA 








'New York, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURE AT ROCHESTER 


Splendid Meeting Last Week of Western New York Horticultural 
Society—Fine Displays—Prizes Awarded—Helpful 
Addresses and Dicussions 


For the 23d time the western New 
York horticultural society unanimous- 
ly elected W. C. Barry as president 
last week at Rochester. Without a 
dissenting voice, John Hall was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer for the 24th 
time. The principal reason for these 
re-elections are that these two men 
are mainly responsible for the splen- 
did success of the association. The 
members act upon the assumption 
that men who have demonstrated 
their special fitness for their respec- 
tive offices should -be retained. 

For the various sections of the state 
the vice-presidents are as follows: 
Edward Van-Alstyne of Kinderhook, 
Samuel Fraser of Geneseo, Hon T. B. 
Wilson of Hall, C. R. White of Ionia, 
Floyd Tenney of Hilton and S. J. T. 
Bush of Morton. The executive com- 
mittee consists of R. G. Phillips of 
rochester, A. L. Whitehead of Sodus, 
H. S. Wiley of Cayuga, Arthur Sim- 
mons of Walker and M. C. Burritt of 
New York city. 

Attendance at the various sessions 
was estimated at something more 
than 1000. While this represents paid 
membership, it does not by any 
means include all members, Many 
others are already paid up for 1913 
and many others are expected. The 
attendance figures show the keen in- 
terest taken by fruit growers in the 
work of the society. This was one 
of the best balanced conventions held 
anywhere,on the continent. It had a 
magnificent general program, besides 
special “round table’ programs upon 
small fruits, vegetables and grapes. 
Besides these, the exhibition of fruit, 
both for display and for prizes, the 
splendid exhibit of fruits from the 
state experiment station at Geneva 
and the educational exhibit from the 
state college of agriculture at Ithaca 
formed features in themselves well 
worth going many miles to see and 
study. Then. too, the exhibits of 
manufacturers and _ distributers of 
fruit growers’ necessities rounded out 
the convention so every one in the 
least interested in fruit growing could 
get full value for his time and money. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the numerous resolutions 
adopted the following are most im- 
portant: One scoring the New York 
Central neilway -for insufficient cars 
and power to transport the 1912 fruit 
crop; another scoring the public serv- 
ice commission for refusing to grant 
a franchise for the construction of 
another railway from Buffalo east- 
ward to compet with the New York 
Central and thus help handle the 
business of the territory inadequately 
served by the existing railway; an- 
other instructing the legislative com- 
mittee to secure legislation to prevent 
the recurrence of such losses as just 
mentioned. The movement to have a 
committee appointed to consult and 
co-operate with committees of other 
associations and devise plans for ad- 
vertising eastern fruits was also fa- 
vored by resolution. 

Hon R. F. Wagner will receive a 
copy of the resolution passed urging 
moderation in the passage of any laws 
that may affect the canning industry 
recently pilloried in the public press. 
The association went on record as 
favoring the Sulzer law, which goes 
in effect next July. It also favors the 
passage of some law which will regu- 
late the commission system of prod- 
uce selling. A resolution favored the 
investigation by the state experiment 
station of the disposal of surplus fruit. 


Principal Prizes Awarded 


In 1889 Patrick Barry, then presi- 
dent, donated $2000 as a fund.to be 
used to promote the aims of the as- 
sociation. The interest on this money 
has been used partiy for gold medals 
awarded for new fruits. One was 
awarded some years ago to Charles 
C. Hooker for a new variety of cur- 
rant, another shortly after to. John 
Chartion for a grape. This year the 
third medal was awarded to Joseph A. 
Morgan for a new strawberry, the 
Monroe. 

Last year David K. Bell of West 
Brighton decided to turn the prize 
money he had won into a sterling sil- 
ver cup to be competed for this year, 
the class being five boxes of New 
York state apples. This was awarded 
to F. W..Clark & Son of Wyoming. 
Special prizes for nut bread were of- 


fered by D. N. Pomeroy of Lockport. 
Each of the six entries was worthy 
of a prize, so Mr Pomeroy settled the 
matter by awarding three additionat 
prizes. First honors were won by 
John S. Wright of Barnard, second by 
Mrs F. W. Clark of Wyoming. 
Barry Recommends Advertising 


In his annual address Pres Barry 
laid special stress upon the value of 
interesting, instructive programs rath- 
er than entertainment features te 
build up a society. He also empha- 
sized the importance of a bureau for 
advertising fruit. 

Mr Hall showed the society to be 
in good financial condition. During 
the year receipts totaled almost $3200 
and disbursements $2382, thus leav- 
ing a balance of over $800 in .the 
bank. The permanent fund. receipts 
were a little over $2700 and disburse- 
ments somewhat under $850, leaving 
a balance of over $1860. 

Important Session on Co-operation 


The most important session of the 
association was that on co-operation. 
Not only were the most helpful and 
interesting addresses delivered then, 
but the audience was the largest and 
the most attentive. W. H. Ingling. 
manager of the Monmouth county 
farmervs’ exchange, told what forced 
the potato growers to unite to sell 
their produce to better advantage 
than previously, but to save thou- 
sands of dollars on their fertilizers, 
seéd tubers, barrels and other neces- 
sities. Loyd Tenney of Hilton 
sketched the conditions that face 
fruit growers and thac will sooner or 
later compel the formation of grow- 
ers’ associations. At the special round 
table session which followed M. G. 
Kains instanced successes of various 
associations and the special lines in 
which eath has been conpicuously 
helpful to its members and its sec- 
tion. Many other members took part 
in the digcussion, among them C. R. 
White of Ionia, Sam Smith of Albion 
and J. A. Hepworth of Marlboro. 

The liveliest session was, perhaps, 
that in whicn the thinning of apples 
was first discussed by Prof C. S. Wil- 
son of the New York state college of 
Ithaca, and then turned over to the 
audience as an experience meeting, 
with Prof Wilson as conductor. In 
this matter of _ thinning eastern 
growers are far behind their western 
brethren, who have long ago ceased 
to discuss such regular practices at 
their meetings. Only a fifth of the 
men present indicated that they had 
tried the method, but the points 
brought out evidently convinced Ss.» 
many of the error of their ways that 
nearly half were converted, at least 
indicated that they would make tests 
in 1913. In a later issue American 
Agriculturist will publish a synopsis 
of this part of the program, becaus« 
it contains so much yseful informea- 
tion and practical experience which 
our eastern fruit growers should post 
themselves upon. 

It is impossible to do justice to 
this great convention in the limited 
space at our disposal. Besides th 
few addresses mentioned the follow- 
ing list should whet the nonmem 
bers’ desire 1# join. Experience wit! 
cover crops, by Ewell Baker of For- 
est Lawn; Mistakes in 25 years of 
cherry growing (each teaching a les- 
son), by C. K. Scoon of Geneva; Com- 
mon sense in marketing apples, by E. 
N. Loomis of New York city, presi- 
dent of the International apple ship- 
pers’ association. 





Slime Flux in Elm Trees—One of 
the tree diseases noticed during sum- 
mer, is the “slime flux” of elm trees. 
The affected trees ooze out a sweet 
sap which attracts many wasps and 
bees. Examination of the bark by 
microscope shows it to be saturated 
with a sugary moisture, apparently 
caused by a yeast which starts a de- 
composition of the cells. The starchy 
substance thus made is dissolved in 
sap. The yeast is a foreign substance, 
feeding its way to the cambium layer 
through a bruise of cut in the bark. 
The disease in England is usually 
fatal when the trunk is affected, but 
when confined to a branch the tree 
may be saved by immediate care. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”’—{Advertisement, 
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GOOD PROSPECT FOR WHEAT 


Wheat Has Made a Satisfactory Start—Acreage Seeded Slightly Smaller 
Than a Year Ago, According to American Agriculturist’s 
Crop Correspondents—Details by States—By, B. W. Snow 


The reports of American Agricul- 
correspondents and county 
agents show that the new winter 
wheat crop has made excellent growth 
ever practically all of the district this 
fall, and has gone into winter .quar- 
ters strong and vigorous and very 
promising. The figures of conditions 
ef winter wheat on December 1 show 
an average of 92.2, which is from 
three to four points above the aver- 
age for a series of years, and is about 
six points higher than it was at this 
time last year. Of course, the report 
ef condition at this early date in the 
history of the crop really carries very 
little significance, so far as probable 
sesults are concerned, except that it 
imdicates that the plant has made a 
good start, and is in better than usual 
position to withstand the vicissitudes 
af the winter, The only point to be 
gathered from this high appearance 
ef condition is, that in spite of a lit- 
tie drouth here and there and some 
anfavorable soil conditions in a lim- 
ited ‘territory, the general situation is 
that the wheat has begun its career 
with favorable prospects, 

There is a little complaint of lack 
ef sufficient rainfall during the latter 
part of the autumn in parts of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and in limited 
districts in Texas, Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas; Elsewhere through- 
eut the belt all conditions have been 
favorable and the growth has been so 
strong, particularly in the southwest- 
ern states, that the fields have been 
pastured much heavier than is often 
the case, in order to hold back the top 
growth, 

Comparisons with a Year Ago 

The acreage seeded to wheat in the 
fat of 1911 was reported at a little 
ever 32,000,000 acres. A more com- 
plete survey of the situation proves 
that -there was an underestimate at 
ihat time of almost a million acres in 
Kansas. This fact is now substanti- 
ated by the returns of the local 
township assessors for that state. 
The greater part of this under- 
statement represented the area that 
was seeded in the far western and 
northwestern counties, where, on ac- 
eoeunt of unfavorable winter condi- 
tions, followed by severe drouth dur- 
ing June and part of July, the rate 
of yield finally secured was very 
gamall, so that the acknowledgment 
ef this underestimate of acreage for 
that state does not result in any very 
material change in the final crop of 
the state as previously estimated. 

Making allowance for a million 


acres underestimated last year, it is 


mow apparent that the acreage seeded 
im the autumn of 1912 is slightly 
smaller than was actually seeded last 
fall, but larger than was reported 
as seeded at that time. 

According to the returns of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist correspondents, 
the acreage this year is 2.8% 
less than the area actually seeded 
m 19121; this conclusion giving a 
total area this year of 32,551,000 acres, 
as the preliminary report of our cor- 
respondents, 

There is a decrease in the acreage 
seeded in the soft winter wheat states 
east of the Mississippi.river, and quite 
marked in Illinois, where the shortage 
is 15%. Offsetting this to some extent 
is a slight increase in Iowa and 
Texas, and a material increase in 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and the north 
Pacific coast. 

The following statement shows the 
preliminary estimate of wheat seeded 
this year, togetherygwith the condition 
of the crop, as reported on Decem- 
ber 1: 

Acreage and Condition of Wheat Dec 1 


Acres seeded Condition 
1912 


New York 353,000 95 
Pennsylvania 1,300,000 93 
ES on oo 0 6. ute we 722,000 90 
Arkansas ......... 94,000 90 
‘Tenmessee ........ 693,000 91 
West Virginia 241,000 92 
Mentucky ......... 772,000 80 
sea S25 d60co~e 2,067,000 93 
Michigan ......... 877,000 89 
Se oe 2,141,000 91 
Oe 2 163,000 92 
Wiaconsin ........ 89,000 96 
Ee oie diosa toees 344,000 94 
Missouri .......... 2,413,000 92 
caw edowes 7,488,000 91 
Nebraska ........ 3,255,000 95 
California ........ 430,000 98 
ME “cvctveseuece 646,000 99 
Washington ....... 1,056,000 97 
Oklahoma ........ 1,734,000 92 
Montana ......+.+;: 332,000 92 
ee 3,341,000 ' 92 
Total .......+«++2,001,000 92.2 


Corn Yield Maintained 


Phere has been some claim in com- 
mercial cirmes that the rate of corn 


yield was showing up less as husking 
was completed and that. the crop 
would be smaller than has been an- 
ticipated. In order to test this the 
county correspondents. of American 
Agriculturist were asked on December 
1 to make another return upon the 
rate of yield per acre, as developed 
by husking subsequent to our No- 
vember report. The complete tabu- 
lation of reports from ‘all counties in 
the corn belt shows a remarkable ad- 
herence to the _ original estimate. 
The average rate of yield is now 
given at 29.8’ bushels per acre, against 
a fraction under 30 bushels a month 
earlier. 





Prune Pear Trees Carefully 


B. F. SMITH, KANSAS 





There is no branch of orchard 
fruit growing as much neglected as 
the pear orchard. Especially in 
farming communities, the natural 
form is the ideal of many farmers. 
In France, great attention is given to 
pruning. We American people lop oft 
a limb here and there. We are in 
too much haste, and think it a waste 
of time. -There are two types of 
pruning pear trees: The pyramid 
form and the vase form. The pyra- 
mid form is best for all dwarf pear 
trees, The vase form is _ better 
a*apted to the oriental and all stand- 
ard varieties. There are no _ rules 
for the natural form. Its advocates 
think that nature knows best. 

The pyramidal form jis the easiest 
because it conforms to the natural 
tendency of the tree. When the tree 
is taken from the nursery and is 
ready for planting, it should be 
trimmed to a straight stick from 2% 
to 3 feet long, then, when buds start 
to grow, cut off all buds below wu 
mark 12 or 14 inches from the ground. 
Then let the branches grow at will 
the first year. The second year, cut 
out branches where they are too near 
together, and cut those that have 
grown too long the first year. 

During this year’s growth, pinch 
back branches that grow too rapidly, 
so the young tree can be kept sym- 
metrical in shape; ‘then thin out 
wherever branches seem too close 
together, In topping the outer 
branches to make them spread out 
wider, leave outer bud on the outer 
branch. By close attention, the or- 
chardist can have a beautiful, sym- 
metrical and ornamental tree im the 
orcher< or on the lawn. 





Farm Personals 


Leonard G. Robinson is general 
manager of the Jewish agricultural 
and industrial aid society in New 
York city. It has sent thousands of 
people from the city to the country. 
He rightly declares, in his lectures 
before city audiences, that the “back 
to the farm” is an overworked cry. 
It has resulted disastrously to imma- 
ture and unprepared would-be farm- 
ers from the cities. We know of 
more than one instance in which city 
people of small mean’ have bought 
farms, only to find that they did not 
have enough experience or money to 
succeed in farming. Such people 
should work for an _ experienced 
farmer for a season or year before 
beginning on their own account, 
Mr Robinson’s society has helped 
many Jews to the land who do suc- 
ceed at farming. 





George T. Powell, president agri- 
cultural expert’s association, writes 
us: “The new United States secre- 
tary of agriculture should be a man 
of broad, progressive ideas, wide 
knowledge of agricultural conditions 
and needs of every section, large ex- 
perience in educational rather than 
political work, and one who will be 
in fullest sympathy with every faith- 
ful and efficient worker in the de- 
partment. Such qualifications I 
believe will be found in the fullest 
degree in Prof L. H. Bailey.” But 
Brother Bailey says he doesn’t want it. 


Vance C. McCormick of Harrisburg, 
Pa, is a progressive farmer, who has 
done much to advance agriculture in 
Cumberland county where the McCor- 
mick estate has upward of 40 years, 
of which he is one of the trustees. A 
democrat, as mayor of ,republican 
Harrisburg, he gave the cjty the clean- 
est administration it had for a gener- 
ations He is a graduate of Yale col- 
lege, has read law, is a good farmer, 
a fine gentleman, and has been sug- 
gested for high honors in the national 
administration,~ 
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Profitable crops 
every year 


HOW 


Farmers nowadays are able to get rid of 
much uncertainty in growing their crops. 
Good yields can be secured in spite of 
weather conditions that once were regarded 
as hopeless;—one essential aid to a depend- 

' able crop is a dependable fertilizer. In a 
good season it means a big success; ina bad 
season it prevents failure. Therefore, use 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 


Bowker's Fertilizers are 
soluble, active, sure. | They 

are backed ‘by forty years - 
experience, the best materials, 
the best facilities and prompt 






















service. Suitable for every 
crop and adapted to every 
pooketbook. . 





We want Agents in unoc- 
cupied territory. Write today 
for prices and terms; this may 
mean a good business for you 
if you act at once, 














Write anyway for 
illustrated catalogue pe | 
calendar before you buy your 
We wet you to know what we'can do, 







spring fertilizer. 


BOWKER company 


78 Lyman Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 44 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass, 
61 Trinity Pl., New York, N. Y. 1216 2nd. Nat. Bank Bidg., Cincinnati. O. 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers. 











BIG PROFITS IN APPLES 


$1600 from 95 apple trees! That’s what one farmer in the Cumberiand Valley in Penn- 
vania made in one year. Other remarkable examples are Ese pore in our new book. 
ate = BY & at book describes the m by 
ccessful it growers. Gives valuable informa 
duce the best results—what solution to oo wanvare fees to sell to advantage, etc, 
for free copy. Also illustrates and d 


Domestic Sprayers 
Made in different styles and sizes, from 1 to 3h. p., with or without trucks. Pesiened 50 
that engine can be easily detached from sprayer and used for any kind of work, 
ping water, sawing wood, running separator, etc. This feature is an important 


rovement in our new ou! 
DOMESTIC ENGINE AND PUMP Co. Bex 508, Shippensburg, Pa. 











Have You Any Bush or Bog Land? 


Reape hoary If you have any bush or bog fields} or parts of 

forged fields, lying out as waste land, or if you have any 

Top -f sod that you want to thoroughly chop up,or 
* if you have any other 


disking that here- 
tofore you consider- Cutaway 
ed impossible, put the 


Busu AND Boc Pow on the job, You will beas 
tonished at what this big, strong, heavy plow 
disk will dotoit. Let us tell you more about t 
tool. Write y for catalogand B. & B, 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 851 Main St. Higganum, Comm. 
Makers of the originalCL ARK double action harrows 

























Don’t grow cider apples. Rid your trees of scale and fungous pests and 
number one apples by using ‘‘Scaiecide’”’—the one absolutely sure scale 
“Scalecide”’ is easy to handle, it wil] not clog or corrode the nozzle or injure 
skin. 1t will build up a poorly paying, ran down orchard and make it returm 
¢ profits. 1t will maintain a good orchard in prime condition. “Scalecide” 
e best spray for San Jose. It killseveryscale it reaches. ‘**Sca’ 
pba is cheaper and more effective than a oaener, ag by Experi- 
ment Stations and used by the best orchardis's rete will 
solve your scale problem. Our SERVICE DEPARTME WT fon 

thing for the orchard. Write to-day for our new booklet ‘‘ Pratt’s Handbook tae 
Fruit Growers’ and ‘* ‘Scalecide’—the Tree Saver.” They contain valua! 
information for orchardists, Every oe grower should have them. - 

are free. B, G, Pratt Co., Dept.O 50 Church Street, New York City. 
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‘MILK, AND. 1S PRODUCTS 


NEW YORK DAIRYING PROMOTED 


New Blood Rejuvenates Dairymen’s Association—Wonderful Meet- 
ing Held at Syracuse, New York, Last Week—Attendance Largest 
in Its History—Future Full of Promise for Dairy Industry 


Good Farming Requires 
good ensilage for winter feeding. And good ensilage demands 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


The :ABSOLUTELY PERMANENT silo. Built of VITRIFIED CLAY hollow 

blocks—fireproof, weatherproof, moisture resistant. Cannot blow down. 

Easily put up by any mason. Never needs painting or repairing. No staves 

to swell or shrink—no hoops to tighten. Easy to fill and feed from, Glazed 

walls keep silage sweetand palatable. Hundreds in use and every owner satisfied, 
An Imperishable Silo Costs Less in the End 


because there are no repair bills. The Imperishable is Guaranteed. 


Write for our thirty-two page illustrated book on 
the silo. Full of valuable silo facts, Will be sent 
FREE to any farmer. Send for YOUR copy TODAY, 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 
COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them‘a trial. Ask your*Dealer, If he does not handle same, 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 
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HARDER 
The’Quality” 


SILOS 


‘ou can getaSitie? Why have and fail 


No matter how old the blemish, © 
how fone my horse, or how many 
tried use 

Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under oar guarantee—your money 
t © the horse 





tub when y 
accept © substitute whl ch only helds your corn 
when you can geta Harder Sion which preserves it 
and converts it into rich, succulent silage of great- 
est coneretnes value? Why not investigate the 
value of Harder Silage? Literature free. 


HARDER MANUFACTURIKG CO., 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





wr 

—~ 4 Cures Bone Spevin, } Ringbone and 
~~ new and old cases alike. Not 

on splint, curb or soft Danches. Write 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Aavines 


Best free. fioed te py and 
it eS treat any, my hind of 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


i 
thon, a , + ¥ bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., a @ 
*2231 Union Stock Ya: rds, Chicago, Hii. 
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Attention To The Little Details 











P Largest Profits *3,°"" 
livestock which is healthy and vigorous 
PRATTS ANIMAL REGULATOR 
puw stock In profit“ shape. “Your 
money back ifit fails.” 25c, 50c, $1; 25-Ib Pail, “ 
$3.50. Pratts Profit-sharing Booklet and 1913 
Almanac FREE. Ai all dealers, or 

PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
S pnitadeiphia Chicago § 


DEATH TO REAVES! MEWTON's 























Is What Has Made The Parsons “Low 
Dowr”’ Milk Wagon “ The Wagon 
of Durability.” 
The Pazgons Wagon Co., Bex 503, Earlville, N. Y- 
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te three $1.00 
refanded if results are not Ai story after 
condioner. Expels worms, 
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¥ oo. Toledo, Ohic 
snallow » van in — toe 
si wi or horse powers. Strong, 1 
operate theaa 


DRILLING 
MACHINES | 
simple and durable, Any mechanic cab 
easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BEOS., Ithace, N. ¥. 
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What a joy the state dairymen’s 
association was this year! Every- 
body was happy because everybody 
had profited. The state dairymen’s 
ascociation which met at Syracuse 
this year, December 10-15, was a 
& 2at success, because it was man- 
aed and controlled by practical 
crirymen and not by professional 

orists and city physicians and not 
' red by ornamental speakers. Dur- 

g recent years this has been the 
«rder and the attendance has de- 
creased to a mere handful. Last 
year, realizing something had to be 
done else the association would pass 
away, the official body was toned up 
by the election of practical men who 
understood the needs cf dairying and 
the practical problems that con- 
fronted dairy farmers. So at Syra- 
cuse, instead of a dozen or two on 
hand, there was in al! during the 
week more than 2500 people. 

Not only was the program the best 
ever presented to dairy farmers of 
New York, but the exhibit of dairy 
supplies was the best, and placed in 
the most attractive manner. At the 
Same time the sale ring, in the base- 
ment of the armory where the meet- 
ing was held, was crowded by an 
interested audience. 

The annual report of E. H. Dollar 
of Heuvelton, president of the asso- 
ciation, was one of the most inter- 
esting treatises of the present dairy 
problems, This address complete will 
be. published later. Mr Dollar laid 
much of the blame for the slovenly 
dairy conditions, not so much upon 
the dairymen, as upon the operators 
of cheese factories, condenseries and 
shipping stations. Col George W. 
Sisson, Jr, of Potsdam, president of 
the New York state agricultural so- 
ciety, said health of dairy animals 
most vital importance, not 
but to all- citizens 
Sisson made one 
most happy responses to the 
address of welcome that was ever 
before an agricultural society 
in this or any other state. 

Commissioner Huson of the state 
agricultural department declared it 
to be the duty of dairymen to do all 


state. Col 


| in their power to eliminate diseased 
animals from their herds. 
| that 


He said 
the percentage of tuberculous 
cattle was no greater in New York 
than ‘in other states, and that the 
product of our dairy farms is equal 
to.anyein the country. The present 
tuberculous law, he said, has not re- 
sulted in the rapid progress which 
its framers expected. In two years 
the state has tested but 30,000 cows. 


| When we figure that there are 1,500,- 


000 dairy animals in the state it 
shows that only 2% of the cattle have 
been inspected. Of necessity, herds 
free from tuberculous individuals are 
indeed rare and widely scattered. 
The time has now arrived, he de- 
clared, for more advanced steps along 
this line, He said that New York 
dairymen more than any other class 
of people tm the state are interested 
in the success or failure of such laws, 
and no law can be a success without 
the co-operation of dairy people. 
The commissioner urged the dairy- 
men to discuss proposed changes at 
their sessions and be prepared to 
make suggestions or to agree upon 
some, so that whatever law is finally 
provided will be enforced. 
Physical Test for Cows 

A physical test of all dairy cows 
whose milk is sold, is one of the 
first, and most. important things Mr 
Huson suggested. “By careful physi- 
examination,’ he said, “a very 
large percentage of tuberculous ani- 
mals can be detected and eliminated.” 
He suggested, alSo, a provision for the 
pasteurization of skim milk and 
whey at- cheese factories ‘before it is 
resold .to farmers for feeding pur- 
poses, You cannot elminiate tuber- 
culosis by legislation alone, the com- 
missioner said. Unless the laws are 
received with genercus approval 
among dairy men, little, if any, progress 
can be made. The commission be- 
lieves New York should be the first 
of all states to take an advanced po- 
sition in the fight to eliminate tuber- 
culosis among our dairy herds. 

Pres Dollar made a plea for an 
elevation of standards among manu- 
facturers and milk consumers. He 
held that so long as inferior milk is 
taken in certain places much of the 
work of high-class) dairymen is 
wasted because he is undersold by 
the less progressive dairymen whose 
milk, while not up to the standard, 
is acceptable. Mr Dollar called at- 
tention also to the great influence of 
the ice cream industry upon the dairy 
business, declaring that the enor- 
mous demand for ice cream not only 
results in higher prices for dairy 
preducts, but opens a new and lucra- 
tive field for dairymen 

Clean milk was discussed by Dr 
Charles E. North. He illustrated his 
subject with many interesting pictures 
of the work being done by the New 

rk’ dairy demonstration company 


Se 


at Homer, where 71 farmers have 
been interested in the scientific way 
of handling milk for the New York 
market, He showed that besides 
getting the regular market price for 
their miik, these farmers are receiy- 
ing a_ premium each month for the 
butter fat, tuberculin tested, and the 
showing made in the bacteria test. 
At the Homer milk station a bacte- 
riologist is employed and tests are 
made of the two daily milkings. Dr 
North made a strong point of using 
covered milk pails, the necessity of 
cooling milk with ice, the proper 
Sterilizing of all milk utensils and 
proper drying of the cans anda pails, 
“Cleanliness,” he said, “has a marked 
value. The word I confess has been 
greatly abused, but we are coming 
to know what it means, and the re- 
sults are getting better every day.’ 

In ‘discussing American butter, 
Prof McKay of Illinois said it is nec- 
essary for farmers and such societies 
as the state dairymen’s association 
to join hands in an effort to help the 
cause of good butter, as against the 
concerted efforts of makers of olee- 
margerine. Prof McKay said that 
New York should be the greatest 
dairy producing state in the country. 
The state, he declared, is peculiarly 
adapted to the industry because of 
its drainage, good water and climate. 

Dairying Is a Mixed Business 

Cc. C. Lillie of Michigan, in a strong 
address in dairy farming, declared 
that the dairy faryner had other 
problems with which to deal besides 
the making of milk. He must be @ 
producer of feeds, declared Mr Lillie, 
and these feeds should be of a char- 
acter to supply the. necessary’ fom 
demands for dairy stock. Mr Lillié 
outlined his own system of farming 
on his own dairy farm, saying that 
he grew both clover and alfaifa as 
a basis of his dry roughage material, 
these two feeds being rich in pro- 
tein or milk-producing elements. He 
said that corn silage was also indis- 
pensable, but with these three feeds 
the principal problem of supplying 
the dairy herd had been met. ‘The 
other step was to get the proper con- 
centrates, which should be home- 
raised as much as possible. He finds 
that oats and peas if matured as a 
crop, then threshed and the grain 
ground, make excellent dairy food 
The straw left from the threshing was 
splendid roughage feed for dairy 
calves and’ dry cows. Mr Lillie de- 
clared that as one travels over the 
country he can locate dairy sections 
and dairy farms by the character of 
the buildings and the state of fer- 
tility of the land. This is the best 
evidence, he said, as to the practical 
problem of the money value of 
dairying. 

He urged that more attention be 
given to the producing abilitWof the 
dairy animals. There are too many 
cows that are mere boarders. The 
milk scales will point these out. Such 
should be eliminated and only those 
that are heavy yielders should be 
kept, and they should receive as much 
attention as the previous entire herd. 
Cow testing associations in the state 
ef Michigan, Mr Lillie declared, had 
educated more farmers than the col- 
lege professors with their various 
talks and experiments. The results 
of four associations in his state had 
shown that by selling farm  pro- 
ducts to dairy cows they returned 
$1.85 for every dollar in value of 
the food, and the farm values 
of these feeds were placed at the reg- 
ular commercial prices. The cow 
will buy many feeds that the city 
market won’t take except at a great 
discount. For instance, declared Mr 
Lillie, there are seasons of wet 
weather when it is practically im- 
possible to cure clover or alfalfa hay 
and have it as bright and clear as 
is possible to make it during favor- 
able seasons, As a rule, the feeding 
value of such feed is not impaired 
and a good cow will pay as much for 
it as if it were the best. F 

Mr Lillie thinks too little attention 
has been paid to improving the herds 
through breeding. He thinks that 
dairymen should co-cperate and use 
for the larger part of their herds 
only tried males. A young bull, while 
possessing good ancestry, may lack 
prepotency and destroy in a herd 
what great care for a long period may 
have built up. He urged that tuber- 
culosis be more earnestly considered 
and he thinks that the farmer hir- 
self is to blame if it affects the herd. 
He declared it to be a barn disease, 
due to wet stables, dark stalls, poor 
ventilation and lack of sunlight. 
Give these comforts to the cow and 
tuberculosis will quickly be rejected. 
He concluded by saying, dairying to 
be a success must combine careful 
work with sentiment. A dairyman 
who cannot make his cows love him 
won't attain the..highest success. 
The cow must love the man as well 
as the man love the cow, to get the 
best results from the milk pail 

The proper feeding of the dairy 
cow was cleverly \Giseuseed by ‘Hugh 
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Heene, English Judge for International 


This year at the International the 
judge who awarded the championship 
prizes in pure-bred, grade and cross- 
bred steers was Mr Robert H. Keene. 
His home was in Westfield, Medmen- 
ham, Great Marlow, Buckingham- 
shire, England. He is a noted Eng- 
lish stockman and considered a 
splendid judge of fat cattle, and has 
officiated as judge at many exhibits 
in England. Last year he was one 
of the championship judges at the 
fameus Smithfield show. 


@, Van’ Pelt of Iowa. Mr~Van Pelt 
said. that.too little attention was paid 
to the feeding of the cow during 
her dry period. He thinks that every 
cow should be dried off so as to have 
a rest period of 30 to 40 days, and 
that during this period feeding should 
be liberal and of the proper character. 
He suggested heavier feeding during 
the rest period than during the period 
of immediate freshening would be 
most productive of.a high record dur- 
ing subsequent months. His conclu- 
sions in this respect were based on 
the fact that the cow must be in 
mrong, healthy condition herself, in 
good flesh, rather fat, and these in 
addition to the developing offspring 
require much feed. If the cow is 
on poor grass or in the stable, she 
ghould have all the way from eight 
to 16 pounds ef grain a day, declared 
Mr Van Pelt. This liberal ration 
should be continued up to within 
three or four days of calving. Then 
the ration should be dropped down 
to a few pounds daily of grain and 
gradually brought back after fresh- 
ening, using several weeks for get- 
ating, on the full feed. 

@ way to study feeds in respect 
to dairy feeding, is to study the cow 
individually. Weigh her milk at 
éach milking and then increase the 
grain ration a half pound daily and 
keep increasing so long as the milk 
tlow advances the following day. 
When additional food will cause no 
increase of milk, then drop down 
gradually on the daily feed half a 
pound a day to ascertain if it is 
necessary to feed as much grain as 
is being fed. Continue this until the 
milk declines, or on the second day 
give a half pound increase and con- 
tinue as long as the 
In this way the highest 
attained and the most 
eost secured. This will cause trouble 
and work, Mr Van Pelt said, but 
there is a lot of trouble and work in 
dairying. He recalled an instance in 
Towa last year where he had been 
advocating the growing of alfalfa. 
He had said to an Iowa farmer that 
he ought to grow alfalfa, that not 
enly was there more nutriment in 
alfalfa hay than in timothy hay, and 
not only was that nutriment of a 
eharacter that -dairy cows needed, 
but that the alfalfa had a wonderful 
enriching value on the land. The 
farmer looked at Mr Van Pelt a mo- 
ment and replied: “Don’t you think 
we farmers ever want a rest.” Mr 
Van Pelt thinks that the way to get 
reat on a dairy farm is to determine 
the producing power of every cow 
and those that are not profitable 
should be sent to the butcher. In 
other words, get rid of unproductive 
cows in the herd and give more at- 
tention to the good cows. By so 
doing, the dairyman will have time 
to devote to each individual cow and 
to get the most efficiency out of her 
as a__milk-making machine. He 
thinks that corn silage, alfalfa, clover 
hay, cowpea hay or other legume 
hays ‘ are indispensable as Tunda- 
mental feeds for the dairy herd. In 
addition to these should go concen- 
trated feeds of a protein nature. He 
believes in variety, and _ therefore 
urges that many kinds of grain feetl 
be used. There is a large list avail- 
able and this should be considered 
from the standpoint of the cows 
and used-in combination. Combina- 
Splendid Exhibits and Many People 

Among the features connected with 
the dairymen’s meeting were the ex- 
hibits by various -_dairy..manufactur- 
era and educational exhibits by the 
state department of agriculture, state 
department of health and the Syra- 
gue@ departmept of health. All of 





level will be 
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increase is noted.” 
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the exhibits were carefully arranged 
and studied by the hundreds of visi- 
tors that looked over them, During 
the week a pure-bred bull calf was 
given away each day of the conven- 
tion. An admission fee had been 
charged with each admissios ticket 
bearing a number. Wrom these ticket 
stubs one was selected, the holder of 
which was entitled to the buli calf. 
E. H. Dollar of Heuvelton contrib- 
uted a Holstein; Col George W. Sis- 
son, Jr, of Potsdam, a Jersey; J. F 
Converse & Co of Woodville, an Ayr- 
shire and I. L. Hunt of Adams, a 
Brown Swiss. When one considers 
the fact that for the first time in the 
history of this association an admis- 
sion fee was charged and that the 
attendance was 100 times larger than 
in the past, he readizes what is pos- 
sible in way of agricultural organi- 
zations when reai_ profitable and 
worth-while programs are provided, 

The officers of the dairy associa- 
tion are to be congratulated by all 
the people of the state for the splen- 
did meeting they arranged this year. 
The good of the meeting will extend 
to every part of the state, and its 
fruit will be as lasting as time itself. 
The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: E. H. Dollar of 
Hevvelton, president; W. E. Griffith 
of Madrid, secretary; R. R. Kirkland 
of Philadelphia, treasurer; directors, 
Cc. J. Huson of Albany, F. N. Godfrey 
of Olean, H. Lang of New York 
city, F. W. Sessions of Utica, and Ed- 
ward Soule. 


Progress in Dairymen’s League 


The dairymen’s league is in excel- 
lent financial condition, and is other- 
wise well supported by its 4600 mem- 
bers. This was shown last week in its 
annual meeting held at Newton, N J. 
Nearly half the stock was represent- 
ed, The treasurer said that stock rep- 
resenting 80,000 cows has been fully 
paid for, and 14,000 partly paid, while 
almost double the total of these fig- 
ures is not paid though subscribed 
for. Already 4600 stockholders, which 
means milk firms, are on the list of 
stockholders, These are distributed 
in 36 counties of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 

The organizers are doing more sys- 
tematic work than ever before, and 
are meeting with highly gratifying 
success, They are getting about 80% 
of the cows in their respective sec- 
tions. Seven men are doing this work 
in the New York field. During No- 
vember 9000 cows were added to the 
list. At the rate growth and organiza- 
tion are proceeding it is confidently 
expected that by next summer the 
league will be strongly enough organ- 
ized, and the territory sufficiently cov- 
ered, to have a voice 
milk and cream, 

The principal business of the meet- 
ing was to elect a board of directors 
for the coming year. In accordance 
with the recently amended by-law the 
board was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of three new members; it now 
numbers 22 instead of 19. The board 
elected is identical with that recom- 
mended at the general members’ 
meeting in Albany. Doubtless a meet- 
ing of the board will be called early 
in January, probably at Albany, to 
elect executive officers for 1913. The 
directors, their states and counties 
are as follows: 

New York—J. Y. Gerow of Orange, 
H. W. Culver of Dutchess, Oscar Bai- 
ley of Putnam, W. H. Daneby of Mad- 
ison, V. F. Livingston of Chemung, J. 
S. Petteys of Washington, F. D, Ker- 
shaw of Onondaga, J. R. Hartnett of 
Cortland, Edward Leach of Chenango, 
D. H. Clements of Sullivan, Harry 
Bull of Orange, S. J. Baxter of 
Broome, Ira Sharp of Lewis, Frank 
Sherman of Delaware, T. H. Thomp- 
son of Oneida, D. H. Sliten of Dela- 
ware, C, C. Gordon of Lewis, I. M. 
Hanmer of Herkimer. 

Connecticut—C, E. Hough of Ritch- 
field. 

Pennsylvania—E. A. 
Wayne, 

New Jerzey—W. D. 
M. Hardin of Sussex. 


Second Egg Laying Contest 


During the first month of the sec- 
ond International egg laying compe- 
tition at Storrs, Ct, a greater egg 
yield was obtained than in last year’s 
contest. The yield for the first week 
was double that made during the 
same period last year, and an increase 
has been made every week since the 
contest started. The total number of 
eges laid from week to week is as fol- 
lows: First week, 184 eggs: second, 
287; third, 474, and fourth, 626. 

Two pens tied for first place in the 
first week, a pen of Single Comb 
White Leghorn owned by Tom Baron 
of England and one of Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn owned by A. P. Hill- 
house’ of Bondville, Quebec. Each 
pen laid 11 eggs. A -pen of Single 
Comb White Leghorn owned by. Tom 
Baron laid 25 eggs the second- week 
and a pen of Single Comb White Leg- 
horn owned by Smith Brothers of 
Pennsylvania laid 23, 
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things up in good shape are buying 


At Geneseo, N 
Paroid twelve years— painted once. 
NE?ONSET Paroid for eleven years. 


is the roofing you kuow will last, 


Jp iahoaal- + cipagh sprees 


The freight station has 
This is actual proof of long wear. 
ually long records 1ave been made on barns like your own, 
Be sure to buy it next time, 


Send for Our FREE Book on Roofing 


and the name of the NEPSNSET dealer Dear you. 


F. W. BIRD & SON (2ucbiiched 1795) 
198 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 
Mew Yerk Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Canadian Plant : Hamilton, Ont. 


Good Roofing Pays 


If you were to sell your farm you couldn't get as much for it if your 
buildings were run down and had leaky roofs. 


The farmers who keep 


EPONSET 
PARDIO ROOFING 


Real Rival of Best § 
because it is an Pst Gives you adequate fire ap Cuts out repair 
bills age lasts longer than shingles, metal and other old-time roofin 

.. the Erie Railroad Station has been covered wit 


materials, = 
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choice. All woodwork below roof is dipped in pure creosote oil preservative. 
For full description of distinctive Green 
“The Why and Wherefore.’ 


fitted like those on a safe or refrigerator. 
Mountain features, send for free booklet, * 


2 {f you investigate 
fully, the Green 
Mountain will be your 
Doors 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MPG. CO., 343 West St., RUTLAND, VERMONT 
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Cure That 
Fistula 


Sterline 
will 


$1001 do it 


GTERLINE 
is 80 concen- 
trated that one-third 
of a bottle has often 
cured either a Thoroughpin, Capped Hock, Bog 
Spavin, Big Knee, etc., and all bruises and ab- 
apetes, Sterline is the most powerful 
tand germ-killer ever com- 
Pen Otes worth $100 in curing blem- 
ished horses for a sale. Stops pain, reduces all 
swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. It has 
cured most stubborn cases. Even a five per 
cent solution makes a strong liniment. $2.00 a 
bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 


CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, Pink- 
Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of animals. $2 
a bottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free horse book. 
“FORTY FACTS for HORSE OWNERS.” 
THE LAKESIDE REMEDY CoO., 
5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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X-Ray Incubator Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 


Requires Only One Filling of Lamp 


X RAY Incubator has its lamp underneath 
—square inthe center—and mof on the side! 
Thus it is the only one with perfect heating 
system. Egg-chamber is always at proper 
temperature—there’s no cold side. Oil tank 
holds 4to 8 quarts of oil—but only 4 quarts 
are needed for an entire hatch. Lamp is 
filled just once. Notevery day. Automatic trip— 
exclusive X-Ray patent—cuts down flame at bur- 


ner when egg-c' ber gets too bot. 
beat esca pes—so ony one galion of ol 


X-Ray Incubator 


an naenn on top, with Siacutios ble- — ——- -4 
ometer i aes insight, To ven- 
tilate or turn eggs simp! 
are never ayant 
is only one 
ciple with lamp Shaek it oehonld 


No excess 
U is needed, 





You Can Earn a Good Living 
Raising Poultry 


Des Moines lacshater Co., 104 Second &t., 


£7.30 Jr BIG 


























oe prices very high 
uction lower. 
the larger profits! 


oultry and 
for 1913. Cost of 
Get your share 
Incubators 
together with Cyphers 7 Rervice in 
sure success lor you. Write today for big 


mew 2444 b Profitable Poultry and 
ag Pr "am Pree to any address. 


Cyphers incubator Co., Dept. 2 


55 BREEDS 2.2". 
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H.H. MINIKER, 6 


Mac Kellar’s ‘Charcoal 


For Poultry is best. Coarse or fine granu 
rw wdered. luy direct from largest man 
*harcoal Products, Ask for prices and sa: 


R. MacKELLAR’S SONS OO., Peekskill, H. 

C ALVES RAISE THEM WITHOUT Maem 
, & OW. CARWELL WAUDKEGAREM 

Poultry ee 


Compiled by G. B. TISKE. ustrated denatind 
tions of a great variety and magne Pk. 
homemade nests, roosts, oe, 

bators and brooders, feeding and 

ances, etc.. etc. Over 10 7 ee eaepe ~ g 


ashisud Midge S10 ath Aven er 
Mesmen Tile 2 ae . 
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WEEEKLY 
Copyright, 1912, by Orange Judd Company. 
} ntered at postoffice at Spring’ Mase., a8 d-class mail matter 
Established 1842 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, 
yeadquarters 315 Fourth Avenue. in the borough of 
Manhattan, New York City; president Herbert Myrick, 
vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas 
A. Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. All at 
$15 Fourth Avenue. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 4 year; 
50 cents for six months, including postage at present 
second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is mace the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
cation that money has been received. In ease of re- 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once: 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, pense 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers 
eure to give their old as well as their new 
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Christmas on the Farm 


Christmas is the one holiday that is 
most religiously observed by almost 
ali classes of people. It is the 
one time of the year that all 
take part in feasting and frolick- 
ing regardless of the saving and 
fasting that it often necessitates 
previous to or after the holidays. It 
should be celebrated with all joy, yet 
sacredly. 

There are a ‘great many things 
about the farm and home that have 
to be done before Christmas time. 
There is a big effort on the part of 
the men folks to have all the corn 
‘dn the crib by that time, the woodcut 
to last through the holidays, and the 
farm butchering done, so the supply 
of meat will not be skimp. All these 
are hurdies in the pathway to the 
goal—Christmas without worries or 
troubles. There is concerted effort 
to have the work all done by Christ- 
mas eve. 

Among the younger folks, especially 
the small children, there is a great 
anxiety and long awaiting for the 
holiday time. A great deal of anx- 
dety and mysterious movement 
prevails among the older folk, 
who are, planning the _ surprises 
and entertainments. The brunt 
of the work falls on mother, who has 
to select and buy the gifts for the 
different members of the family. This 
is no small task. Many times it 
Means close figuring to make the 
Christmas allowance reach. 

Mother also has to plan the good 
things for the Christmas feast. There 
are mince pies and cakes to bake, 
Christmas candies to make, and a 
hundred other delicacies to be sup- 
plied, The final touches, such as 
stuffing and roasting the turkey and 
placing it on the table, are a part of 
her duties. Then father, with 
pomp and ceremony, in due _ time 
carves the bird. Let us not take 
one bit of credit or praise from fath- 
er’s duties, but let us give due praise 
and credit to what mother does. 

The rural community without its 
Christmas tree and _ entertainment 
misses its opportunity. Weeks ‘are 
spent coaching the children and prac- 
ticing songs for the Christmas enter- 
tainment. This is the first.time that 
Mary ever spoke a piece in public, 
and, to be sure, she has a new dress 
for the occasion. Father and mother 
hold their heads a little higher and 
lean just a little bit forward as they 
proudiy watch daughter give her dec- 


lamation. The son, John, with his 
new suit of clothes, naturaily thinks 
about something else and forgets his 
speech right in the middle of it. This 
is embarrassing to the parents, yet 
they feel he has done quite well for 
a boy. How can you blame the 
youngster, when he is turning over in 
his mind whether the drum or the 
rifle on the Christmas tree is his? 

Christmas marks the closing of the 
year. Let us not, however, forget its 
deeper meaning, the heralding of a 
new era. Think of it rather as a be- 
ginning than an end. Glance back 
over the many tumultuous to 
the first Christmas morning. us 
try to think of this as the great 
awakening of Christianity, the dawn- 
ing of light after the many years rep- 
resenting the dark ages. 


Promoting Co-operative Finance 


years 
Let 





have been 
private 


Numerous propositions 
submitted to us to go into a 
corporation to finance farm mort- 
gages. We are also receiving arti- 
cles or prospectuses of companies that 
are being formed for these purposes 
by private partiés. Such efforts 
not to be encouraged. Let us 
secure national and state 
will provide in an adequate manner 
for the interests of borrowers and 
lenders. The fewer middlemen be- 
tween these two principals the bet- 
ter. Give a wide berth to promoters 
manipulators and others who seek to 
exploit the great idea of co-operati 
finance for the benefit of their 
pockets instead of insuring the most 
effective results to borrowers and 
lenders at the least possible expense. 
Co-operative land credit is not ru: 
for profit to middlemen. It is a strict 
ly co-operative effort by borrowers to 
employ their lands as the basis for 
mortgage bonds that investors will 
seek, 

Because of the many advan- 
tages of this form of investment. in- 
cluding absolute safety, stability and 
availability, the bonds will sell at 
par even if they bear a comparative- 
ly low rate of interest. They should 
be made as good as government 
bonds. But this requires that all 
profits be cut out between borrowers 
and investors. New laws should be 
enacted to conserve this result. So 
Wwe say again, beware of the pro- 
moters. 


are 
first 


that 


laws 


own 





and old will be interested in 
serial, Power Lot, by Sarah 
McLean Green, the first 
chapter. of which will be 
printed next week in our 
story columns. The trans- 
formation of Rob Hilton from a New 
York millionaire and drunkard into 
a hard-working and sober Bay of 
Fundy farmer makes a tale which 
erips one’s attention. How much of 
this is due to the influence of Mary 
Stingaree, the heroine, we will leave 
the reader to decide. 


Young 
our new 


Don't 
Miss It 





Jersey 
down 
orchards, 
other 

destroyed. 
makes a 
but neither the shortage of fuel 
the forests, nor the high price 
of coal is the cause of enlarging the 
home woodpile in th's way. The fact 
is, orchardisits are convinced that the 
Kieffer no longer pays. Its room is, 
therefore, better than its company so 
far as money returns are concerne 

This is because the consuming pub- 
lic has become surfeited with the low 
quality fruit-cf this pear. No variety 
ever introduced has done such incal- 
culable damage to the pear market in 
general and to the late season varie- 
ties in particular as this same Kieffer. 
People have bought it because of its 
looks, and have become so disgusted 
that they have even thought they do 
not like pears at all. This has killed 
sales of good varieties. In the annual 
Kieffer deluge, so rarely can the lus- 
cious, delicious Seckel, Sheldon, An- 
jou, Lawrence, Howell, Bosc, Com- 
ice, Winter Nelis or Easter Beurre 
be found that people are beginning to 
think there is only one late pear—the 
Kieffer. Not unless and until high 
quality varieties such as those men- 
tioned are grown in sufficient quantity 
to make a marked impression will the 


orchardists aré 
their Kicffer 

Last 
orchards 
Pear 


rood 


More 
this year 


New 
cutting 
pear 
year 
were 
wood 


Kieffer Pear 
Stove Wood 


fire, 
from 


the Kieffer stand 
repaired. It is, 
congratulation 


by 
being 


damage done 
chance of 
therefore, matter for 
not only to the public but to the 
‘growers of pears that Kieffer or- 
chards are being destroyed. 





The rivers and harbors congress 
recently held at Washington em- 
phasized what we 
have long advo- 
cated: A policy of 
co-operation be- 
tween states and nation for the wise 
conservation and use of water. It is 
entirely feasible to so control water 
in the United States as to largely in- 
sure against damage from drouth or 
flood, promote navigation and drain- 
age, and generate enough electricity 
from waterfalls to supply cheap 
power and light almost universally. 
The wise carrying out of this policy 
would pay -handsome returns upon 
its cost, besides saving most of the 
loss and damage which now occur 
every year from drouth, flood or lack 
of navigation, drainage and power. 
Each legislature should give this mat- 
ter adequate attention. The right pol- 
icy also involves methods that will 
save millions now squandered by the 
eongressional river and harbor bill, 
and greatly increase the efficiency of 
all work done by nation or state on 
the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. This stupendous improvement 
is worthy of universal support. Our 
articles in its behalf, and showing 
how every farm may enjoy white 
coal, will be an important feature of 
American Agriculturist. 


Get Together 
on Water Supply 





well go slow about 
into the $500,000 
eorpor a- 
tion which is 
projected for 
co-o per a 
tive marketing in the city of New 
York. It is a very simple matter to 
lay out such a proposition on paper 
and to draw up its charter and by- 
laws. Those details should, of course, 
be done properly and legally. But the 
success of any scheme of co-operative 
marketing depends first upon the 
management, and secondly upon the 
extent to which the membership 
backs up the management, MHereto- 
fore, the larger that kind of venture 
has been, the quicker and more com- 
plete has been its failure, especially 
in dealing with big markets like that 
of New York city. On the other hand, 
where farmers have co-operated to 
organize and run their own produce 
shipping exchange, the matter has 
proved much simpler and more cer- 
tain of success than where farmers 
have attempted to control the city 
end of the business. If long and bit- 
ter experience has shown one thing 
more than another, it is that, in their 
efforts at marketing reform,. produ- 
cers cannot rely upon receiving much 
assistance from the associated effort 
of eonsumers, whose interests are di- 
ametrically opposed to producers. Be 
sure you are right in any effort at 
co-operative marketing, be sure you 
have the right management, and 
when you are thus assured, then back 
up your society as long as it proves 
worthy of support. 
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putting their money 


Go Slow in 
Putting Up $500,000 





The word “bank” may not be used 
the private banker in New York 
state who is not sub- 
ject to the supervisor of 
banks nor required by 
law to report to that of- 
fice. This is the latest and just ruling 
of New York’s attorney-general. As 
a matter of fact, there no’ such 
thing as private banking, any more 
than there is a. “private” life insur- 
ance company. All banking should 
be conducted by legally incorporated 
institutions, all subject to equal rights 
ind responsibilities, supervision and 
control, It looks now as though 
every state would provide for this re- 
form during the ensuing session of 
legislature. The movement has 
grown apace during this month to 
straighten out once for all the “pri- 
vate banking” abuse.” Chicago is 
aroused by the recent failure of the 
Kirby alleged savings bank, and the 
Illinois legislature will be asked to 
require private bankers to incorpo- 
rate under state law or get out of 
business. That is the simple, straight, 
legitimate, wholesome and effective 
remedy. 
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Carnegie Foundation Impudent 


There are few institutions in this 
country more impudent than the so- 
called Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of teaching. It was im- 
pudent of the founder in the first 
place to pension public-paid teachers, 
or those who are in any way connect- 
ed with the public business of educa- 
tion. This private institution has be- 
come insolent also in its dictations te 
State colleges and to state universi- 
ties, founded, equipped ahd main- 
tained by public funds, as to what the 
institutions shall teach and what their 
entrance requirement shall be. The 
Foundation exerts a most despicable 
influence on educational affairs. It 
does this by refusing pensions to 
every’ college faculty that refuses to 
make over its state developed institu- 
tions to meet the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the Foundation 
board. 

Haven't we come to a pretty pass 
when an overwealthy man, immense- 
ly rich by tariffs and other manipula- 
tions, can dictate through a body of 
underlings and hirelings to the Amer- 
ican people what they may do in | 
building up their educational institu- 
tions? Thr influence—that this insti- 
tution exerts already, and more and 
more is certain to exert unless 
checked, will prove the worst menace 
that has ever confronted American 
education. No state college or state 
university should be permitted to ben- 
efit or to articulate with this Founh- 
dation in way of pensions or other- 
wise. 

Just recently the American peo- 
ple were extremely. disgusted when 
this same rich man proposed to pen- 
sion our ex-presidents. No ex-presi- 
dent would accept such a pension. He 
values his honor and integrity too 
highly to stoop to profit even in a 
money way from such a despicable 
gift. If our ex-presidents do need 
financial assistance after they have 
been retired, the people prefer to pro- 
vide that assistance rather than have 
their ex-public servants eating bread 
from the hand of the unscrupulous 
plutocrat. So in education. Had this 
gift been made annually to colleges 
to pension their teachers without any 
strings tied to it, it would not have 
been so difficult to accept; but to have 
the Foundation making visits to state 
colleges and state universities and 
telling the faculties what they must 
do if the teachers are to benefit, is to 
try everybody’s patience with in- 
solence. Our college officials should 
neve. permit themselves to be 
trapped, and should not be allowed fo 
sell their integrity and character with 
such pieces of tainted silver or 
‘steel. 

Here we have President Pritchett, 
the head of this Foundation, dictat- 
ing now as to what the entrance re- 
quirement shall be for agricultural or 
land grant colleges. This man 
Pritehett not long ago told the sover- 
eign: state of Ohio what it should do 
with its institutions. Recently he dic- 
tated to the great agricultural state 
of Iowa as to how that state should 
teach in its different state provided 
colleges. In a letter to the board of 
trustees of the agricultural college 
he says that enginecring and agricul- 
ture, for instance, are two kinds of 
education that are incongruous and 
do not go well together. He says that 
the engineering school under such 
conditions always tends to over- 
shadow the school of agriculture. 
What ignorance! Not much need be 
said in answer to a statement as false 
as this; or even to a statement made 
by this same Pritchett that few ag- 
ricultural students return to the farm 
after completing college ceurses, The 
fact is that from 60 to 90% of the stu- 
dents in the four-year agricultural 
college courses return to farms, and 
practically all of the short course 
students. 

In directing the Iowa people as to 
what courses of instruction were to 
be offered in its various institutions, 
Pritchett states that home ‘economics 
should not be giver at the state agri- 
cultural college, but elsewhere in con- 
nection with courses in liberal arts, 
law, medicine and the like. Not only 
is this man impudent, but he is igno- 
ramt in reference to country life edu- 

{To Page 612.] 
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Send For This 
Book About the 


Electric Starting 
Woodpecker 


Write us #day for our Book, 

Free, telling farm power facts 
worth real money to you. 
Here's the greatest labor saver 
ever invented, Don't think of clos- 
ing a deal for any engine until you 
learn all about the 


Electric Starting 
WOODPECKER 


Gasoline Engine. Self priming fuel 
mixer, insuring easy starting in cold- 
est weather—Hopper cooler, always 
keeps cylinder at fre temperature 
—can’t freeze; s regulator—for 
changing speed while running. 
Self contained power plant, which 
eliminates all possible trouble with 
pipes, wires, etc. Steel girder sub- 
base thet makes a foundation 
needless; and many other valu- 
able features. 
This engine is its own salesman; 
we give 30 Days Free Trial. lf 
after a free trial you don’t 
Sestonse that it's the best engine 


1120 First Street 
Middletown, 














Don’t Fail to 
Get Prices on 
Edwards STEEL 
Shingles & ; 


gice, 700 wouldn't f 

‘col w any more 
prepared roofing or inflammable wood shingles, 
Don't you know Edwards sells the world’s finest 
direct from factory at lowest price ever 


y dwards roofs have bee at 
never a one has failed to give PERMANENT sat- 
isfaction? Don’t you know thatany man can pests 
lay Edwards STEEL Shingles right over old roo 
or on sheathing? Don’t you know that Diwards 
STEEL 8h 


Rust-Proof, Fire-Proof, Rot-Proof 


Don’t you know wards ures @ secret process 
which absolutely prevents rust from ever getting 
s foothold; that Edwards has patented an Inter- 
locking Device which makes a permanent water- 
tight joint? Don’t you know Edwards uses on! 
the finest open-hearth steel for his shingles; tha 
Edwards Galvanized STEEL Shingles never nee 
painting nor repairs? Don’t you know that Ed- 
wards gives every buyer a sicned $10.00 guaranty 
against fire by lightning; that Edwards STEEL Shingles 
nut only make the most handsome roef but outlast THREB 
wood-shingle roofs and FIVE preparod-paper roofs? 

Well, then—why don’t you write Edwards a postal this 
minute and get by return mail his latest catalog 1262 end 
astounding factory prices? If you'll give the size ot your 
roof, Edwards will make you a lump price on the job. 
Get Edwards prices at (86) 


once. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
. 1212-1262 Leek St. Cincinnati, Ohie 


How to Clear Your Land 


Monarch Double and Triple Power Steel Stamp 
Pullers clear land quickly, easily and ohesply, 
Cleats l toSacresadny. Pulls green stamps 7 feet 
thick. Guaranteed 70 horsepower, for5 years and 
against breakage. For 18 years the choiceof wise 
farmers. The only manufacturers of complete 
stee! stump pullers in the world. 
Get This Free Book! 

Write for our great book. An education to every farmer 

with stumps. Don’t wait. Write mow. It's free, Acttoday. 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO., Dept. AAD, Lone Tree, lowa 
a . a 
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Tobacco Supplies on the Market 

Some very surprising statistics have 
been compiled, as the result of an act 
approved by congress last April, 
showing a large amount of tobacco 
in other than growers’ hands. On 
Oct 1, 1912, there were in _ the 
possession of the manufacturers about 
344,000,000 pounds of stenimed and 
unstemmed domestic cigar leaf. It is 
estimated that the consumption by 
the industry of the United States is 
something like 120 million pounds 
per year. That suggests, offhand, 
a supply of cigar leaf for three years. 
On first analysis this appears like an 
immense amount of tobacco; in fact, 
a large oversupply. 

Whether this is true depends upon 
how mych tobacco is normally car- 
ried, one season with another, by 
the various middlemen between 
grower and the cigar manufacturer. 
Practically -never do middlemen do- 
ing a large business have their 
warehouses cleaned out entirely, any 
more than any other merchant lets 
his stock of goods become exhausted. 
Of course the middleman likes to get 
as much cf the old crop of tobacco 
off his hands as possible, but the ag- 
gregate held in the country at large 
each year must always be great. 
Another important factor is that this 
report sent in to the federal govern- 
ment includes every scrap of tobacco 
held by other than growers. It is 
variously estimated that 20 to 30% 
of each crop in the cigar growing 
sections is not suitable for fillers or 
wrappers. In other words, it is 
classed along with thrash or lower 
grade. \ 

Pennsylvania tobacco was shown to 
be in a heavy supply, about enough to 
fill demands for three yéars. Other 
than growers reported as having 
about 297,000 cases of 400 lbs each. 
On an average Pa production is around 
100,000 cases. Ohio fares a little bet- 
ter, having on the market about 247,- 
000 ,cases of 360 lbs each, or possibly 
1% years’ supply. 

It is now possible to tell fairly ac- 
curately the amount of tobacco in 
the hands of dealers and factories at 
any given time. An act approved by 
congress Apr 30, 1912, requires all 
manufacturers of tobacco, other than 
the original growers, who, according 
to the records of the internal revenue 
bureau, manufactured during the 


_preceding calendar year, more than 


50,000 Ibs of tobacco, 250,000 cigars, 
or 1,000,000 cigarets, and all dealers 
who on an average, at the ends of 
the four quarte of the preceding 
calendar year, had more than 50, 
ibs of tobacco in stock, to report to 
the census bureau the quantity of 
leaf tobacco on hand Oct 1 and 
Apr 1 of each year. 


Tobacco in Dealers’ Hands 


{In round thousands of pounds.) 
Held Oct 1,"12 T’t’lamt Unst’m’d St’m’d 
Heavy leaf: 

Dark dist:* 91,096 1,286 

1,022 1 

+ 42,876 4,319 
22,586 
215,307 
11,156 
34,593 
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Va dark 
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Total 1,047,404 916,732 130,672 

*Ky and Tenn: Dark fired as grown in 
Clarksville, Hopkinsville and Paducah 
districts. 

On Oct 1, tobacco manufactur- 
ers of the United States had on hand 
a total of 1,047,404,560 lbs of leaf 
tobacco, according to the first report 
of the census bureau under the Can- 
trill law. Of this quantity, 916,732,- 

lbs were unstemmed, and 130,672,- 
551 Ibs stemmed. 

As seen in the accompanying table 
the total supply of tobacco in the 
hands of manufacturers and dealers 
Oct 1, 1912, was about 1,047,000,000 
ibs. The law provides that the blanks 
shall be sent to dealers and manufac- 
turers not more than 15 days nor less 
than 10 days prior to the first day of 
Oct and Apr in each year. It also 
requires that the blanks shall be 
filled out and returned within 10 days 
after the first days of Oct and Apr 
respectively. These cards must le 
mailed to the census bureau prior te 
Oct 10. : 

The department of agriculture at 
Washington the yield of tobacco 
in Ohio 79, 000 this year, Pe i- 
vania 64,090,000, Wisconsin 54.438. 
Connecticut 29,750,000, New ork 
5,200,000, Massachusetts 9,860,000, 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the 
soil have been industrious, and the 
rain and the sun have favored their 
plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories 
have been busy. They have had 
work to do and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial 
success, 


, 


The people who buy and sell and 
fetch and carry have been doing a lot 
of business and they have been paid 
for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because 
all the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be 
enjoyed only when the Government 
maintains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is 
made comparatively easy because 


One Policy 


One System 


Prosperity 


the American people have been 
enabled to become so well acquainted 
with each other. They know and 
understand one another. They are 
like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no 
matter where they live, are c 
together. 


This is largely due to our wonder=" 
ful facilities for intercommunication, 
We excel in our railways, our mails 
and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
in our telephones. 


_ The Bell - has fourteen mil- 

lion miles of wire opgend over ail 

parts of the country. h day there 

are twenty-five million telephone 

dalks all the way from twenty feet to 
0 thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of 

thi and the man al commerce, all 

ues . _ to a a ee ven 
er for peace an 

means of the Universal te ed Mv 


' 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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FUNSTEN™ CASHFURS! 


~ We Want Ten Million Dollars’ Worth of Furs 


are the largest in the world in our line. 1 
d European buyers are represented at our regular sales. 
Fencten Fars is greatest. As we sell fars in larger quantities and — 
got cash, we can pay you more cash for yours than you can anyw 
» e count on large volume of business and smal! margin of profit. ey 
Ms ing buyers—do all our business direct with you. We want ten million 
. lars’ worth of fars. We want your shipments, anything— 
4 M F H Do trapping during spare time. It’s 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


In this our Home Edition of, American 
Agriculturist particular atttntion is 
given to New York agriculture. In fact, 
the edition is planned, edited andeprinted 
exclusively for the Empire state. Part 
of it is reserved for the reportorial use 
of our readers and subscribers, It is 
for you, friends, to tell about what is 
happening in your own locality. By 
so doing progress of your community 
will be placed on record and your farm- 
ing activities are certain to benefit. 
Your oo-operation is respectfully so- 
licited. I invite brief reports about 
local granges, institutes, sales, schools, 
What is the range in prices for horses, 
dairy cows, eggs, butter, milk, ete? What 
ehanges in methods and Ways are under 
way? Are farmers adding the ordinary 
conveniences to their homes? What are 
farmers doing, talking about—what re- 
forms or improvements are they most 
actively working to secure? These are 
but a few of the items about which I 
would be pleased to have you write me. 
Honestly now, this is to be a standing 
invitation and won’t you be good enough 
to write me at least once within the 
next few weeks—a postal or letter, long 
or short, and from some member of the 
family? Please do it. 


Charlestiburkott— 


Editor American Agriculturist 


Grape Planting Falling Off 


A. M. LOOMIS, NEW YORK 





+ 


The annual meeting of the Chau- 
tauqua and Lake Erie fruit growers’ 
association was held at Brocton at 
the close of last week, with a large 
attendance representing every section 
of the Lake Erie valley fruit belt. 
This is not the widely known Chau- 
tauqua & Erie grape marketing asso- 
ciation, but a voluntary association 
of fruit growers organized for the 
study of growing and marketing 
problems. It is now in its fifth year. 

New bearing vineyards in 1912 were 
reported at about 550 acres; new 
planted vineyards, 1912, about 350 
acres; acres pulled out, 100; present 
eondition of wood for next year’s 
crop, uniformly poor; crop 1912, 6100 
carloads, 75% of 1911 crop; grapes 
anade into wine and grape juice, 8875 
tons; acreage set to other fruits in 
1912, approximately 600 acres. 

The poor condition of the vineyard 
wood growth this year was generally 
reported and commented on. This is 
due to the cold, late spring and @he 
wet fall, 1912 having been a year of 
very unseasonable weather conditions. 
‘The other important fact brought out 
was the practical cessation of grape 
planting, and the large increase in 
plantings of cherries, peaches, prunes 
und bush fruits. 

Prof Frederick Z. Harzell, discuss- 
ing the year’s work in the vineyard 
laboratory at Fredonia, reported that 
the sweetened arsenate solution has 
proved practical efficiency against the 
root worm, but that the sweetening 
has been found to decrease the ad- 
hesive qualities of the lead arsenate, 
making applications just before rain- 
fall particularly ineffective. Speaking 
of the grape leaf hopper, and_ the 
grape berry worm, both which have 
done much damage, Mr Hartzell sug- 
gested that burning of waste places 
near a vineyard where weeds, leaves 
and stubble remained through |. the 
winter was a most valuable adjunct. 
The dust sulphur spray and bordeaux 
have both proved effective under 
many co-operative experimental tests, 
against the powdery mildew and the 
stem mildew. 

An excellent paper written by Prof 
¥. E. Gladwin of the vineyard labor- 
mtory on the cover crop and fertilizer 
experiments was read by Mr Hart- 
zell, Summarized this paper stated 
that best results came from lime 
used to promote growth of legumi- 
mous cover crops, and from nitrogen 
and potash fertilizers to give definite 
und positive results in increased wood 
growth and fruit yield. 

Other papers were read on cherry 
growing and small fruits, by A. W. 
Gibbs of Forestville, and L. G. Young 
of North East. There was some dis- 
cussion of the possibility of organiz- 
ing a co-operative central sales agency 
but mo definite action was taken. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, D. K. Fal- 
vay of Westfield, N Y; secretary, A. 
M. Loomis of.Jamestown, N Y; exec- 
utive committee, J. W. Bell of Port- 
land, C. C. Horton of Silver Creek, 
Hdgar 8. Taylor of Ripley. 





Daiagnasaiis Resolutions 


At Syracuse last week the New 
York state dairymen’s association 
went -cn record in favor of the Hau- 
gen bill for the control of manufac- 
ture and sale of oleo. The members 
of the association pledged themselves 
to write personal letters to the United 
States senators and the members of 
wongress from their respective dis- 
tricts, expressing their approval and 
hope for the passage of the Haugen 
bill. 

The association also passed a reso- 
intion’ urging President-Elect Wilson 
io choose a man for secretary of ag- 
riculture whose knowledge and 
training are such as to give him a 


thorough knowledge of the great in- 
terests he is to represent and special 
interest and sympathy for the great 
agricultural industries of the country. 
The association was interested in hav- 
ing a man who could look at agricul- 
ture in a broad way and who would 
act, not solely in the interest of one 
state, but of_all states of the union. 

The association also heartily in- 
dorses the administration of Calvin 
J. Huson, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, and commended and improved 
his advanced condition on the con- 
trol of bovine tuberculosis. It was 
provided that a committee of two be 
appointed to co-operate with the New 
York milk committee in conference 
with Commissioner Huson on the mat- 
ter of this dreaded disease. The as- 
sociation, feeling that the present 
law on regulation of dairy barns, as 
to sanitary conditions, is inadequate 
to protect the public health and insure 
the best results, asked that the agri- 
cultural law be amended so as to give 
the state department of agriculture 
a more efficient jurisdiction. 

The present method of selling skim 
cheese was condemned because it is 
felt that both dealer and consumer 
are deceived in respect to the amount 
of fat contained in cheese. It is 
urged that a comprehensive law be 
enacted regulating the branding and 
sale of skim cheese. Pres Dollar 
and Sec Griffith, and two delegates 
selected by the president, were com- 
missioned to attend the hearing on 
proposed oleo legislation at the 
hearing before the house of rep- 
resentatives. A vote of appreciation 
and thanks was also tended the of- 
ficers of the association because of 
the splendid meeting’ that had been 
brought about ‘this year. 


Farm Finance to be Discussed 
BRAINERD 





The New York state ‘agricultural 
society, which meets in Albany on 
January 13-15, is to give particular at- 
tention to the general topic of Farm 
finance and rural credits. ~"o subject 
bearing on the welfare of agriculture, 
both from the production and distri- 
bution, of marketing seed, is com- 
manding such universal attention and 
careful ~thought as this topic, Eu- 
ropean systems of land mortgage 
banks and co-operative credit socie- 
ties have been carefully studied and 
the adaptation of their best points to 
American conditions will do much io 
put into practical effect the movement 
to bring producer and consumer to- 
gether. An effort is being made to 
secure the Sir Horace Plunkett of 
Treland, who has rendered notabl 
service to Irish agriculture, to make 
the principal address. 

Selling Cider Vinegar 

Many New York farmers and déal- 
ers are still afraid of the cider vine- 
gar law. There is no law on the 
statute books ‘which discriminates be- 
tween cider vinegar produced by reg- 
ular manufacturers through latter-d 
approved methods which hasteris the 
development, and cider vinegar pro- 
duced by the farmer in the old-fash- 
ioned way. There may be good and 
sufficient reasons in the minds of some 
of the retail dealers for choosing to 
purchase from a party who makes a 
business of manufacturing cider vin- 
egar and stands ready to guarantee 
his product to the dealer that it will 
conform with the requirements under 
the law, rather than from tt’: farmer 
who may be uncertain on this point. 
In order to obviate any necessity fcr 
such discrimination on the part of the 
dealers, Commissioner Huson has de- 
cided that he will attempt to have 
tested, free of charge, samples f 
cider vinegar made by farmers wlo 
may desire to avail themselves of tv 
opportunity by sending in to the de- 
partment at Albany one pint of their 
product to be tested only for acidit 
and solids. 





Soil Survey of Manes County 


A soil survey of Monroe county, 
N Y, has just been completed by the 
national bureau of soils. This county 
is located along the southern shore 
of Lake Ontario. Topographically, 
it is divided into two general divi- 
sions, the northern half being a mod- 
erately level plain and the southern 
half a rolling, to hilly upland. The 
elevation varies from 246 to 928 feet 
above sea _ level. Feneral drainage 
leads into Lake Ontario. Settlement 
is dense. The climate has a mean 
annual temperature of 47, with a 
maximum of 99. The annual rainfall 
is about 35 inches. 

Transportation facilities for both 
local and distant markets are excel- 
lent, and the region has a high repu- 
tation for fruit growing. Wheat has 
always been the leading crop, the 
yield having steadily increased for 
half a century. Potatoes are impor- 
tant, the county ranking in produc- 
tion of this vegetable second in the 
state and fifth in the United States 
10 years ago. The most important 
need for soil improvement is drain- 
age, concludes the report. This 
should be carefully done, and should 
receive early attention. Surface 





AMONG THE FARMERS' 


w 


ditches, so far as possible, should 
be replaced by tiles, Crop adapta- 
tion and systematic rotation should 
be carefully studied and practiced on 
every farm. 





Dogs in Sheep—Dogs have been do- 
ing a good deal of damage with sheep 
in the town of Livonia and Avon in 
Livingston Co. Cabbage: is moving 
slowly at $3 p ton. Potatoes are.sell- 
ing at 50c p bu. Rye straw is $9 p ton 
pressed, New milch cows are selling 
at $65 to $75 ea. Weather is cold, 
and the ground covered with snow. 
Fresh eggs are 40c p doz, and very 
searce, Butter is 30c p Ib. 

Fall Feed Unusual—Potatoes are 
being shipped from Steuben Co at 55dc, 
but no apples have been shipped yet. 
The past week or 410 days has been 
good weather for plowing. Wheat is 
looking well, and fall feed has been 
good and abundant, young cattle re- 
maining at pasture much later than 
usual, A great deal of corn and fod- 
der is still in the field. The first of 
the month brought 9 inches of heavy, 
wet snow, but it lasted but three or 
four days, Threshing is almost done 
for the season. Some fields of oats 
threshed out over 50 bus to the acre; 
buckwheat averaged about 18 bus p 
acre. 

Expect Good Year—aAll ready for 
winter in Clinton Co, ard are looking 
for a prosperous new year. Pork sells 
for 10%c p 1b, potatoes 50c p bu, new 
milch cows from $35 to $60 ea, butter 
40c p lb, eggs 40c p doz, loose hay $13 
p ton, buckwheat $1.20 p 100 lbs, 
fowls 18¢ p lb dressed, turkeys and 
ducks 27c, and 22 dressed, geese 1l7c 
p 1b, 

Holding Cabbage—Roas in vicinity 
of Ransomville in Niagara Co are in 
bad condition, owing to so much rain. 
Farmers have been very busy plow- 
ing. Some are preparing firewood. 
Very little cabbage being shipped 
now, price $3 p ton. Wheat is $1 p 
bu. Oats was a good crop, selling 
for 55c p bu, BButter 30 to 40c p lb. 

Apples Decayed—Apples are not 
keeping well in Otsego Co. Many bus 
of hand-picked fruit are nearly all 
decayed around Laurens. Eggs are 
56c p doz, butter 38c p Ib. Pork is 
selling for 1lc p Ib. 

Much Fall Plowing Done—Cold 
weather, but. not much snow in Erie 
Co. Dressed hogs are bringing 10c p 
lb, and beef by the quarter is selling 
at 7 to 8c p Ib, eggs are 40c p doz, 
and ecmy butter is 40c p lb. Quite a 
little fall plowing has been done, 

Pleased with Cheese Factories—We 
are enjoying real old Dec weather at 
present, though plowing was done up 
to Dec 7 in Albany Co. Some cheese 
factories are running yet. Farmers 
feel well pleased over the prices re- 
ceived in the factories and at the 
Howell shipping station, Several thou- 
sand cows were, bought about here 
and driven to Rochester where they 
were sold at auction. Grain of all 
kinds did remarkably well this year. 
Potatoes were the usual acreage an 


would have been a good crop had it, 


not been for the blight and rot. 


Tobacco of Good Quality—Tobacco 
is in fine shape and quality runs bet- 
ter than in some years. The warm 
weather has given farmers a chance 
to run a lot of apples from their or- 
chards, and many have secured their 
corn, Although planted early it was 
very late ripening and the stalks are 
not cured, Butter and milk are high- 
er than any time since the war, and 
are short of the demand. A few of 
the smaller driers are closed, but the 
large ones will have to run some 
months to dry up their stock on hand. 
Coal is very scarce, and many have 
not started a coal fire for the lack 
of it. 

Potatoes Keeping Well—The Nov 
snow only remained a few days and 
meadows have been bare most of the 
time since in Wyoming Co. Most 
farmers have their work well in hand, 
and are busy getting their season’s 
supply of wood. The price of milk 
remains the same as for Nov, $1.80 p 
100 lbs. Dressed hogs sell for 10c p 
lb. Potatoes are keeping well and 
farmers are disposed to hold for a 
higher price. 

Holding Potatoes—Weather moder- 
ately cold in Franklin Co. No sleigh- 
ing. Potatoes are a good crop in the 
eastern part of county. During Oct 
Oliver & Wellman of Chateauquay 
shipped 36 carloads, Dowd & Ryan 
shipped 46 carloads and about 30 car- 
loads were shipped in Nov. December 
has been quiet. H. B. Smith has also 
sent out this season 24 carloads of 
tubers. There are also thousands of 
bushels in farmers’ cellars awaiting 
better ‘prices than 50c 


Farms Changing Hands—December 
2 at a sale of stock and tools at the 
Parsons estate in Jefferson Co cows 
sold for $25 to $45 ea, horses and colts 
$225 to $100 ea. Byron Littlefield has 
rented the farm of J, A. Manning. Mrs 
Lottie Mendell has sold her farm to 
Mr Eastman. John Clark has com- 
pleted a large modern barn on his 
farm, The Adams-Henderson and Ad- 
ams-Lorraine State roads have been 
repaired this fall. Rosemary cmy pays 
$2 p 100-1bs for milk. Pierpont Manor 


. 
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milk producers’ assn have contratceé 


-their milk until Apr 1 to Adams Cen- 


ter parties for a quarter above the N 
Y exchange rate. Potatoes are rotting 
quite badly. None are being shipped 
from this section. 

Washington Co—Had a good deal 
of rain through Nov, too much for 
farming purposes, but the tempera- 
ture was delightfully comfortable. 
Prices continue on a high grade. 
Only a few farms are changing hands, 
some are waiting for higher prices. 
The milk product is short. Butter 
brings 35 to 40c p Ib, 

Oneida Stock Bought Up—Live 
stock is all bought up and shipped 
east alive, hardly any fattened here. 
Olney & Floyd ‘bought 80 head of 
dairy cows to. winter on their farm. 
They are fed some hay but mostly 
corn and pea silage made of canning 
factory waste. Work on the Rome 
and Oceola R R has been stepped 
on account of the ground freezing 
Dec 7. Some cheese tactories closed, 
farmers drawing to Rome station re- 
ceiving $2 p 100 lbs; $1.70 was paid 
factories. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Dec i¢— 
Today there were 60 cars of cattle 
and 1843 calves on sale. Steers con- 
tinued dull and still further declined 
10@15c; bulls were steady to strong; 
cows steady, but good cows slow. 
Calves were in quite liberal suppiy 
for this season of the year, and prices 
fell off 50c on veals; barnyard and 
western calves were weak to easier, 
but the pens were well cleared 
Steers averaging 989 to 1332 Ibs sold 
at $7@8.65 p 100 lbs, including 6 cars 
of Va do at the range, 1 car Ohio 
1104 Ibs, 7.95, Pa do, 1070 to 1090 
ibs, 7@ 8. Bulls sold at 4@6.30, Ary 

2.75 @5. TE 5, veals 8@12, tops 12.50, 
culls 6@7.50, barnyard calves 4.30@ 
5.50, westerns 7.50, yearlings 3@4.73, 

Today there were 2 cars of sheep 
on sale Sheep were easier, lambs 25c 
lower, but demand fair and about all 
closed out. Common to prime sheep 
sold at $8@4.50 p 100 lbs, culls 2@ 

250, lambs’ 6.87% @8.75, 2 cars 
(choice) 8.85, culls 5@6.25, yearlings 
5@6. Top price N Y state lambs 8.85, 
Pa do 8.75, Ohio do 8.75, Mich de 
7.85, top .price Ohio sheep 4.50, Pa 
do 4,50. ° 

Hogs fell off 20c after last -Mon- 
day; closed weak. Today there were 
three carloads on sale. Market 1@c 
lower. Light to heavy N Y and Pa 
hogs sold at_ $7. 70@7.80 -p 100 Ubs, 
prime pigs 7.50, reughs 6.60@6.80. 
stags 4, 

The Horse. Market 


At the auction stables last week. 
offerings were liberal, but with only 
a fair demand prices no more than 
steady. Good chunks and expressers 
were the best sellers at the general 
range of $225@275 p head, good to 
choice heavy drafters 300@400, goed 
second-hand horses 125@200, com- 
mon to ordinary do 40@100. 

At Buffalo, cattle showed much 
less snap, so far as prices are con- 
cerned, these ruling 15@25c lower 
than last week. The market was 
reasonably well supplied and buyers 
indifferent at the high level which 
had long prevailed. Hog receipts 
Monday of this week were 22,000, and 
prices 15@20c lower on practicaily all 
grades. Sheep and lambs were in am- 
ple supply, with something like 20,- 
000 head received Monday of this 
week. Good to choice wethers were 
quoted at $4.50@5 p 100 Ibs, year- 
lings 6.50@7, best lambs 8@8.50; ewes 
sold largely at 4@4.50. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, loose 
timothy hay $21 p ton, clover 18, oats 
straw 11, rye 16, milch cows 25 @ 70 
ea, veal calves 7@7%c p lb, eggs 434e 
p doz, chickens and fowls 14@l6c p 
lb, potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 
2.50@3.50 p 100, turkeys 1@1.25 p bbl, 
apples 2@3, Concord grapes 3@3%ec 
p lb, oy gd s0%%e, corn 62c p 
bu, oats 42¢ 75e, bran 22.50 'p 
ton, a” Bod 35, middlings 


Ox = 


corn meal 25,; 

At Buffalo, eggs 38c p doz, turkeys 
21c p 1b, fowls 15ce, chickens 15%c, 
ducks 17c, geese 16c, home-grown po- 
tatoes 64c p bu, cabbage $1.50 @2.5 
100 , celery 30@35c p doz, turnips 
70@S8e p bbl, apples 2@3, home- 
grown onions ‘50@ 60c p bu, timothy 
hay 19 p ton, clover mixed 17.50. 

-At Syracuse, beets 50c p bu, cauli- 
flower 50c p doz, cabbage 2@2.50 p 
100 hd, carrots 40c p bu, celery 40@ 
50c p doz, onions 50c p bu, potatoes 
65@75e, Hubbard squash 15 p ton, 
turnips 25c p bu, apples 50@75c, tim- 
othy hay 20 p ton, alfalfa 14@17, rye 
straw 14, oats 13, oats 45@50c p bu, 
fowls and chickens 13@ 15c p Ib, ducks 
14c, geese 15c 

At Rochester, winter wheat $1.05 
@1.05 p bu, corn 75c, oats 40c, bran 
27 p ton, ‘middlings 30, beets 40c p 
bu, cabbage 3@3.50 ob 100, squash ‘20 
@25 p ton, turnips 25@30c p. bu, po- 
tatoes 70@75c, apples 150@2 p bbl, 
eges 35c p doz, live turkeys 25c p Ib, 
fowls and chickens 14@1fc, timothy 
hay 15@19 p ton, oats and wheat 
straw 10@12. 4 
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Ohio Corn Boys’ Trip 
CLARENCE METTERS 
Dewey Hanes of Arcanum, Darke 
@eunty, is the champion corn raiser 
ef Ohio according to the award just 
made by Sec A, P. Sandles of 
the state board of agriculture. He 
was the leader of the 1200 boys en- 


gaged in the acre corn contest. He 
raised 139 bushels on his acre. The 
atate average for 10 years is 35 bush- 
els. The average yield of the boys 
in the contest was 85 bushels. Hanes 
fs a farmer’s boy aged 14 years, 

The champion corn girl is Mary 


of Lebanon, War- 
82 bushels. Both 
are participat- 


Whitaker, aged 12, 
gen Co, who raised 
ef these young people 


ing in the trip to Washington this 
week, 

The corn boys’ special, sections of 
which left different parts of Chio 
Monday, Was combined into one solid 
vestibuled train of steel cars at Pitts- 
burg. At Pittsburg the corn .boys 
and special guests to the number of 


about 300 were entertained by a news- 


paper and by Heinz, the pickle man. 
. The trip was by Pennsylvania, through 
Harrisburg, thence to Washington. 
Pres Taft gave a special recep- 
tion to the boys in the historic east 
room of the White House. The boys 
visited both houses of congress, the 


agricultural department, senators and 


representatives of Ohio joining in 
honoring the ‘young™ farmers.’ Mt 
Wernon, the home of George Wash- 


imgton, was among the places visited. 
The return to Ohio will be made Sat- 
wrday in a special train over the Bal- 
timore and Ohio. 


An American Monetary Method 





{From Page 598.] 

Zone league does, what the American 
weserve union does, and what the 
government does in the Myrick 
method. A system’ of representative 
financial democracy is thus built up 
fromthe people and the banks, so as 
to mobilize the gold reserves in a way 
to extinguish the fire of panic almost 
before it starts, promote healthy 
business and discourage stock . ex- 
ghange speculation. 

An American system. of people’s 
@o-operative banks is outlined to 
provide means for Savings and 
for PERSONAL loans to farmers, 
and to the so-called “common 
people” in towns and cities. This 
is supplemented by the proposed 
American land mortagage - banking 
img system for REALTY credit. The 
Myrick method profits by all Euro- 
pean and foreign experience, but de- 
glares that “this idea is all wrong, 
that the needs of American agricul- 
ture and industry may be met by 
providing a new class of institutions 
foreign to American ideals, contrary | 


& American history,. and not in har- 
mony with American conditions,” 


The American monetary. method 
which this work so completely out- 
lines should “cheapen production, 
&nprove distribution, reduce cost of 


Miving, enable farmers and others to 


pay at sight instead of buying on 
eredit, insure good times at home a. d 
America’s commercial supremacy 
abroad. This whole problem must be 


whuie, discussed 
as a whole.” 


as 


mproached as a 
It 


am whole, and solved 


@annot be solved by patching on to 
the present misfit financial system 
temporary schemes to accommodate 


farmers or to tide over grave defects 
im the existing banking system. 

Recognizing that the Aldrich bill 
is dead, that the original Fowler plan 
was also deficient, that greenbackism 
and free silver are also “thas beens,” 
the Myrick method is a plain, clear, 
gimple, succinct attempt to straighten 
eut the whole fiscal proposition “in 
the interest of all the people all the 
time.” It is constructive, not de- 
structive. It would build up from 
existing banks in harmony with 
American conditions, The book 
% beautifully printed in large type, 
with ample illustrations. Many charts 
im color, other illustrations, and good- 
Ramored cartoons add human inter- 
est to an otherwise serious subject. 
“Amid the warfare o”% aggressive In- 
@ividualism, ruthless Capitalism, and 
extreme Socialism, the strong figure 
ef Co-operation advances to the front” 
ms the way out of all our fiscal trou- 
bles, as well as the cure for other 
economic ills. 


Corn and Fruit Shows 


vied with King Corn 
@i the second annual fruit show at 
Morgantown. under the auspices of 
the West Virginia college of agricul- 
tere, and the annual corn show of the 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club of 
Monongahela county. There were 
422 separate exhibits of corn, Ethan 
Allen having the record yield, with 
a2 bushels on one-half acre. Other 
first prize winners were Paul Stans- 
Berry, 10 ears yellow; John P. Foster, 
416 ears white; Paul Stansbury, single 
ear; Mary Eva Martin, prize essay, 
How I grew my corn; Paul Stansbury, 
sweepstakes, best 16 ears in show; 
Lester Bircher, judging contest: 
€harles Loar, best bushel seéd corn. 
Gn the fruit show there were 720 





King Apple 












— THE Taare 


plates ‘of apples, four "beivipla, eight 
half bushel baskets, four bexes and 
three artistically arranged pyramids 
of apples. Fifty-eight exhibitors, rep- 
resenting 20 counties of West Vir- 
ginia and the states of Washington, 
Idaho, New ork, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania contributed the fruit. 
The most interesting point brought 
out at the show is the fact that there 
are no fruit sections in West Virginia; 
the state is one grand fruit orchard. 
In the county exhibits Upshur re- 
ceived first prize, Taylor second and 
Hampshire third. The exhibit of 
the home economics department was 
novel and interesting. Apple sauce 
was made by three different processes 
and the cooking qualities of six dif- 
ferent varieties of apples was tested, 
fruits and vegetables were canned. 
The Btooke county corn show was 
held at Bethany, with the following 
winners of first prizes: Clarence Un- 
derwood, best 1U0 ears yellow corn; 
Wilbur C. Gist, 10 ears white corn; 
James Gist, single ear; Walter - Gist, 
essay on How I grew my: corn; Wil- 


bur Gist, sweepstakes, best 10 ears 
in show. Clarence Underwood won 
the grand prize, Waddington trophy 


cup, for highest score, 
First prize winners in the Mason 
county show at Pt Pleasant were: 


best 10 ears yellow corn; 
Oren Wears, 10 ears white; Odus 
Rayburn, single yellow; W. 8S. Long, 
single white; Ross Cobb, essay; Paul 
Couch, scoring. 

In the Ohio county contest at 
Roney’s Point first prize winners 
were: E. L. Milliken, best 10 yellow 
ears; Roy Shipley, single.ear; Mary 
C. Bell, 10 ears white; Thomas Orr, 
essay. The club was reorganized, 
with the elettion of the following 
officers: President,- James Atkinson; 
vice-president, Lawrence Fisher; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Prof J. H. Lazaer, 
county superintendent of schools. 

Daniel) J. Adams, a 15-years-old 
Braxton boy, raised 119 bushels of 
prize corn on one acre. The cost, 
including labor, rent of land, ete, was 
$28,65, and the corn brought $71.40, 
leaving a net profit of $42.75. 


C.-R. Cobb, 





Who in your school district or town- 


ship is “doing things?” What man 
or woman, boy or girl, is making a 
success of some specialty in any 
branch of farming; education, home 
work, or local affairs? What are 
they doing and how are they doing 
it? There must be several such peo- 


ple in your locality whose efforts are 
worthy of notice in American Agricul- 


turist. Please write us a postal or 
brief .letier about them. Be a 
booster, 


10o0rMore Men 








WANTED 


in every township to get my spec- 

ial 1913 proposition and price. 
This offer excels everything, get 
in onit quick. Lam going to put. 10 





in la 
with manure. Book alone rth 0 

yy Se 

for Special 1913 proposition 

and prices. Wm. 
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Your Wife | 


and every good housewife, declares war when youtrampmudon thecleaa 
kitchen floor. Then why not wear rubber boots in muddy weather 
and wash them off or change them before going into the house ?. 


can be cleaned in a jiffy, and you can always keep 
clean, no matter what your work may be. 

**ELEPHANT HEAD” 
Boots are the ideal boots for 
farm use. Unusually com- 


to keep the feet warm in the 
coldest weather. 


Reinforced at every wear- 


ing point. 
Eve 


ran ay. These 
hundred uses on the farm. 


Woonsocket Rubber Co. 


Makers of 


rubber boote 
and shoes, 































WOONSOCKET 


ELEPHANT tI 
RUBBER BOOTS 















ble. Lined with wool 





style—all lengthe— 
VERYBODY., Youcan 
them from your dealer 
have a 


Woonsocket, R. L 


h-grade 














AIR-COOLED 

ALL SIZES OF HEAVY DUTY FARM ENGINES 
His Wife Runs It 

Gentlemen: 

‘NEW WAY’ Air-Cooled Engine. 


corn stalks, saws wood 
with it. 


“I have cut 30 cords 
of wood with 2 1-4 gal- 
think those 3 1-2 
engines can’t be 
My 
wife has no trouble 
in running it herself 


lons. I 
H. P. 


beat for their size. 


when she washes. 


F.W. HUDSON, 
Java, N. Y.” 


Write today for 
Catalog No. 30, 





I can’t say enough for my 
It does 
everything I want it to do, pumps water, cuts 
and my wife washes 

























thing for Repairtog € 

Stermees Buser’t Pe .e Mw 

up acain Base, ents, Awni 
Horses 


end Wire Cuts on and 
Mekes 2 5 nant durable repelr ong uickly, : 
diamond point ved needle, hollow 
metal parte, 8 a “ uttle. and a To ‘holding 
inen thread No extra tools D 


best waxed 
carried in the ket. Special discounts to 


peo 
Perrine saye pork 9 on h it! 2 
Spenser writes ‘Sold 11 first ‘hours. oe 


you are not satisfied rn 
your money. Send quick for sample and 


MFG.CO. Devt.140 §=>DAYTON,@ 


[oa TALOG FREE TO AtL 











pages 6x9 inches, fully 
ORANGE JUDD CO., ‘us $ Fourth Avenue, “New York is 
































Orange Judd Year Book 
Almanac and Atlas for 1913 





Atla 
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side 


It 
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T 
them 
kind, but a very valuable addition. 


Ready About 
January 1st 











There is so much and such varied information ina book of thie kind that ah. 


adequately describe it in such smal! space. 


will appreciate and every home ought to have, 


k is handsome! bound ia stiff cardboard cov 
The bes _ about 240 pages. 





, well ill 
comfortable and convenient book to handle. 


Given to Our Subscribers—Not for Sale 


Every Subscriber to our journal who pays $2.00 for two years’ eub- 
scription can have a copy of the Year Book, free of all cost, as where two years 


or more are paid no extra charge is 


Subscribers who pay for Ome year’s subscription may have a sepy of th® 


Year Book, by paying the cost of postage pecking—J0 cents extra of 
$1.10 in all. 

tn See ee Ee eee tid lone=ocly as soy ene see hal th oe 
subscription and it can only be secured in connection with 


American Agriculturist, 


the Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and 


of previous years. 


no other year book. 
mation can be absolutely relied upon; it is timely, 


and figures. 


is a new formula showing how to foretell the weather, 
It abounds with hints and helps for the farm and s 


for the home and housewife. 
boy, girl, and in fact, the whole family, it is supreme in ite Geld, 
































ECAUSE our readers insistently 
demanded it, we decided this year 
to again issue our great annual— 


s. The 1913 edition, while some- 
t different, is more interesting, be- 
s being bigger and better than those 


carries many features which will be found ia 
It is accurate and its infor- 
isa plete dium of the past politi- 
ampaign and gives, in detail, complete facts 





here are 30 pages of splendid maps, many of 
in colors; this is unusual in a book ofthis 
The almanac features are unique and there 


uggestions 
As an argument settler for the 


impeoosible to 
Suffice to say that it is the kind of b farmer 
and we want you to haves copy of it ot cur angen 
on excellent 


printed of 
Bein “Gx81-2 iaches in size, it te @ most 


made for postage and packing. 





315 Fourth Ave, } New York, Ma: N. Y¥. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF_GRAIN 
_STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


r~-Wheat-, --Cora-, Oats, 


1912 1911 1912 1911 
57% 
-73 





~ Cash or 
Spot 


t hicago 
New York 
Koston ° 
St Louis 
foledo .. 
Minne apolis 


Liverpool .... “08 ose 





At Chicago, the wheat market pur- 
sued much the same course as that 
of the preceding fortnight, firm and 
weak by turns. It was a case of con- 
tinued belief in a reasonably liberal 
world crop, so far as requirements for 
the next six months are concerned. 
ue to bad weather in spots in Argen- 
tina, where harvest is now on, there 
was some revision of previous esti- 
mates of surplus to come out of that 
country; but in the main Argentina 
has a good crop and will prove a 
sharp competitor for American and 
Canadian grown during the next few 
months, 

At no time, however, was there any 
particular attack on wheat prices by 
the bears, In fact, it was noticeable 
that with prices at the low level 
around 85ec p bu at Chicago for Dec 
delivery, and under 90c for May, 
some disposition was manifest to sup- 
port the market on the assumption 
that prices are low enough. Mean- 
while the cash situation was rather 
slow, flour quiet, mills indifferent. 
May wheat sold off to 88%c last week, 
followed by fair recovery around 90c, 
No 2 red winter $1.03@1.05, At New 
York, No 2 red winter wheat was 
steady at 1.07@1.08. 

Corn was easy in tone under sea- 
sonable weather conditions and good 
husking returns, Readers are referred 
to Mr Snow’s reports on both corn 
and wheat, printed on another page 
of this issue, bearing upon the situa- 
tion at opening of this month. The 
shipping demand for corn was not 
very urgent, and No 2 in store sagged 
to 48%c p bu, choice old corn usual 
premium, but offered sparingly; May 
corn 48@4%c, At New York, cash 
corn was 54% @55%e. 

The oats situation was without new 
feature, market reasonably steady, de- 
mand moderate on both future and 
cash account, Standard oats in store 

2@32%c p bu, May 32% @33c. 

“Barley was in active request where 
quality was right, on basis of 68@ 
The p bu for good to choice malting. 

Field seeds were moderately active, 
especially timothy; this steady to firm, 
based on $4@4.25 p 100 lbs for cash 
or near futures, prime clover nomi- 
nally 18,2: 5 @ 18.50, hungarian 1@ 1.25, 
millets 1@1.50, buckwheat 1.25@ 1.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will, sell 
from store, warehouse, car or ock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance igs usually 
secured 





Apples 


At New York, 
have been moderate 
market shows more firmness, espe- 
cially on fancy stock. Offerings are 
liberal of western box apples, which 
move slowly. Twenty Ounce are quot- 
ed at $2@3 p bbl, Hubbardston 1.50@ 
2.25, Ben Davis 1.50@2.50, Snow, 
Northern Spy and King 2@3.50, 
Spitzenburg and Winesap 3 50@4, 
Bellflower 1.75@2.25, Greening 2.25@ 
3.50, Russet 1.25 @ 1.50, western box 
apples 1.25@2 p bx. 

The exports of apples for the week 
ending Dec 7 from the U S were about 
101,600 bbls, and for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago 122,900. Total 
exports for the season up to Dec 7 
were 1,806,148 bbls, against 1,772,960 
to the same date a year ago. These 
figures include boxes, which are fig- 
ured three boxes to a bbl. 

Eggs 

At New York, the sensitive egg mar- 
ket broke last week, and storage eggs 
sold down to 18c p doz for refrigera- 
tor firsts. It was figured that this 
meant a loss to the original holders of 
$1@1.50 p case. Last weeks’ reduc- 
tions were placed at 55,000 cases, 
which is said to be too small to let all 
of the eggs out.of storage at the prop- 
er time. The bulk of the Apr and 
May packed eggs in N Y and N J 
warehouses cost 20@22%c p doz A 
much stronger market was reported 
at the end of last week, and the feel- 
ing was fairly firm early this week. 
However, there is a weak undertone 
to the market on all grades of eggs. 
Fresh-gathered eggs are quoted up to 
85e p doz, state, Pa and nearby hen- 
nery white are quoted up to 4c, 
brown 35c, ‘ 

Hay and Straw 

At New-York, the market on hay 
and straw continues steady, especially 
on high grades of timothy hay. Me- 
dium and low grades are in heavy 
supply, and the tendency is toward 
lower prices.. Rye straw continues 


of apples 
of late and the 


receipts 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


firm. No 1 timothy is quoted at about 
$22.50 p ton in large bales. No 3 20, 
clover mixed 21, heavy 158, rye straw 18. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York. demand for mill 
feeds is light and the tone of the mar- 
ket steady. Coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, sells 
as high as $22.35 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 22.10, red dog 27.10, linseed oil 
meal 35.50 brewers’ meal 1.19 p 100 
ibs, grits 1.20, flakes 1.75. 

Onions 
York, onions 
supply and dull. New York red sell 
at 40@75c p 100-lb bag, yellow do, 
state and western white 50c@$1.50, 
yellow 40@85c, Ct valley. yellow 
1, red 1.50@2 p bbl, white 3@5, 
pickle 5@6. 


At New are in heavy 


Tie G 
whit 


Potatoes 


the leading authorities in 
Aroostook county, Me, buying and 
shipping potatoes says the markets 
have not been so dull for weeks as 
during the first half of Dec, potato 
prices ranging 40@45c p bu to farm- 


One of 


‘ers at Aroostook loading stations and 


(8.@66c at Boston points in bulk. He 
adds that from the standpoint of the 
wholesale dealer in Me these figures 
show no margin whatever over pay- 
ing prices considering such charges 
as freight, warm car. service and 
handling. “It is conceded by those 
in good position to judge,’ he adds, 
“that Me has as many if not more 
potatoes to ship out than at this date 
last season; and while N Y state lost 
around 40% of its potato crop by rot, 
the disease is not developing further 
and that state also has more potatoes 
to ship than at this date a year azo.’ 

At New York, so heavy have been 
the receipts of potatoes the past two 
weeks that an embargo was placed «.1 
the 33d St yards. The 60th St yards 
have also been full most of the time. 
Advices from Me and N Y tell that 
the potato trade is practically at a 
standstill, a few potatoes being bought 
in Me at $1.25 p 165 Ibs, and this 
stock is selling in the yards at 2@2.19 
p 180 lbs in bulk. Buyers are not an- 
xious to take the stock for delivery, 
but many shippers are quoting 67@ 
72c p bu for potatoes delivered at the 
33d St yards. Farmers in N Y state 
want about 55c p bu for stock at the 
loading stations. Shippers are asking 
62@63c in carlots for tubers delivered 
at N Y. In the yards the potatoes are 
selling at 195@2 p 180 libs in bulk. 
The best potatoes are quoted at 62G@ 
(Ac delivered here, and are selling at 
1.95@2.10 p 180 Ibs, 


Poultry 


New York, trading in the 
eontinues fair, and prices are 
unchanged. Fowls sell up 
to 14c p Ib, chickens 13c, roosters ‘9c, 
ducks 15c, turkeys l16c, geese 14c, 
guineas 65c p pr, pigeons Re- 
ceipts of dressed poultry are liberal 
in view of the Christmas holiday 
trade. Dressed, turkeys sell anywhere 
from 13@26c p 1b, milk-fed _ broiler 
chickens 25@27c, corn-fed 20@23c, 
fryers, 12 to a box, 15@18c, roasters 
16@18%c, roosters llc, spring ducks 
&@20c, geese S@18e, squabs weighing 
6 to 10 Ibs to doz $2.25@4.75 p doz, 
guineas 50c@1 p pr. 


Vegetables 


At New York, cabbage 
dull, Danish seed. selling at $5@9 p 
ton, domestic $5@4, red $15@17, 
Long Island short cut cauliflower $3@ 
7 p_bbl, state celery 15@40c p doz 
stalks, or $1.50@3 p standard case, 
beets Tic @$1 p bbl, or $1@1.50 p 100 
behs, Fla wax beans $1.50@3.50 p 
bskt, green $1.50@4, Fla eggplants 
$1.50@2.50 p bx, leeks $1 p 100 bchs, 
Fla lettuce 75c@$1.25 p bskt, New 
Orieans $1@1.25 p bbl, Fla peas $3@ 
4.50 p large bskt, $1.50@3 p small 
bskt, parsley 75c@$1.10 p_ bbl, ro- 
maine, Fla 50@75c p bskt, Charleston 
do, marrow squash 75c@$1.25 p_ bbl, 
Hubbard do, Fla, new $1.50@1.75 p 
bskt, Va 65c@$1 p bbi, white turnips 
35@ The, rutabaga 50c@$1, Fla toma- 
toes $1.25@2.25 p carrier. 


At 
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The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
at the time of writing was 4%ec p 
qt for Grade B and 4\%\c p qt for 
Grade C to the farmer in the 26-c 
zone having no station charges, or 
$2.11 and $2.01 respectively p 40-qt 
can deliverd in New York. The un- 
usual price, coupled with a reduced 
demand, had resulted in a surplus. 
It was so large that it was thought 
the market would soon break and 
the rate go down. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dec 
14 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
38,989 1,736 
491 
518 
1,325 
1,199 


47 
2,104 


63 
25 


Erie 
Susquehanna 
West Shore ..ccceccess 
Lackawann@® ...csseoes 
N Y C (long haul).... 
N YClines (short haul) 
Ontario. crcccecesecesec 
Lehigh valley ...-+ese. 
Homer Ramsedell line .. 
New Haven 206 
Other sources ....++.+. 1,821 7 


Totalg ...0..cceeeee ec geD § 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle; —Hoge- Sheep, 
31012 1911 #41912 19011 


Per 100 Ihp 


Chicage ....... 
4 





At Chicago, as usual at this time 
of year, the demand for prime beef 
is good, The holiday market always 
demands a liberal amount and this 
year the sales at the International 
did not fulfill this want. The best 
of stock since then has easily sold at 
lle. p lb, The bulk of steers arriv- 
ing sell at 74% @9téc In the five 
great western markets, including 
Chicago, Kansas, Omaha, St Joseph 
and Sioux City, less feeder cattle and 
calves were marketed than during a 
like period in 1911, This year there 
were sold on the market 1,524,700, or 
about 185,000 less than a year ago. 
In the marketing of feeder sheep 
and lambs there was a loss during the 
first 11 months of this year of 742,- 
000, the total marketed being 2,454,- 
600 head. 

Of late the tone of the market for 
stockers and feeders at Chicago has 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word 3 can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
&s one word. Cash must accompany order, and 
advertisement must have address op, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to “ inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO a. will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE iT. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making « small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATS for the “Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 
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LIVE STOCK 
REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires, “- 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sow 
service ars; Collies, Beagles. P. HAMI ILTON, 
Cochranville, : 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS, Rose Comb Leghorns, 
Golden Wyandotte cockerels and Shorthorn cattle. 
SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, Ciaysville, Pa. 


GROVE SHORTHORNS—Young bull 
Rh cosa HOTCHKISS, 








ORCHARD 
calves, thirty dollars — 
West Springfield, Erie C 


BERKSHIRES 3 months old $6. Service boars 
cheap. Pair driving colts cheap, W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 
REGISTERED 
Hampshire swine, 
Atglen, Pa. 


FOR ey a agg 
choice fall pigs. C. BI 








GUERNSEY 
both sexes. 


BULLS, registered 
JOSEPH KENNEL, 





Chester White sow, bred 
RAYMAN, Westerlo, N Y. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


COCKERELS— Butt “Rocks and White Lechoney 
fine stock. RELLE SHEPARD, Jamestown, 


WHITE WYANDOTTE cockere!s i sale. 
LAUDERDALB, Lambertville, N J. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE Ls 6 for sale. CLARENCS 
C. ROBINSON, Worcester, N Y. 


WHITE ORPINGTON yeart hens, best breat- 
ers. ABELL, Esperance, N aa vad 


BARGAINS in White Langshans R. H. 
Nellie, OQ. — 


DOGS AND FERRETS 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES—Golden sables, elig- 
ble to registration, bred art — and trainei- 
to-work stock. ales $7 females $6; ope: 
females $5. CLOVERNOOK STOCK 3 FARM, ‘um 
bersburg, Pa. 


FOR 
a —— 





ARTHTS 

















SALE—Foxbound puppies, 17 
a to = Both sexes. 

ms  strail Splendi type, very 
KINNELON KEN iNELS, Soutien N ¥. 


months ob. 
Roger Wi- 
promising. 





2006 FERRETS—Prices and book mailed free. N. & 
KNAPP, Rochester, 0. 


MACHINERY AND | IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS HIONS comfortable for cattle 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cute and full information by writing the manufac 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOB PRINTING, PHOTO-1 ENGRAVING, electre- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work # 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited & 
submit samples of what you want printed = a 

and quotations will be furnished. Low pi big 
runs in standard sizes. THE PHELPS PUBLISSING 
CO, Springfield, Mass. 


POST CARDS of N Y¥ city, 6 for ic, 
6 funny cards léc. BOX 106, Rumson, 


MILK TICKETS—Express prepaid. 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, Gardner, Mass. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Splendié 
income assured right man to act as our representa- 
tive after learning our sinesg thoroughly by mail 
Former experience unnecessary. All we require i 
honesty, ability and willingness to learn a lucrative 
business. No soliciting or traveling. Thig is am 
exceptional opportunity for a man in your section 
to get into a big paying business without capital and 
become independent for life. Write at once for fuB 
particulars. Address"E. RK. i eRDEN Prea, The 
Natdonal Co-operative Real Estate Company, L-1511, 
Marden Bidg, Washington, D C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
360,000 protected positiong in U 8 service. More 
than 40,000 vacaneies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life 
time employment. Easy to get. Just ask‘Tor booklet 
A 822. No obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Wash- 
ington, D C. 











18 for 25e; 
N J. 





Samples free 














tells about over 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS open 
women ; $90 month; annual vacations; 
no “‘layoffs."’ 
tal appointments. necessary mers 
gible. Write immediately for free ist of positions 
-. - NEKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 19, Roches- 
ter, 3 


to~ men and 
short hours; 
pos 





brake- 
porters; 


WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, 
men, electric motormen and colored train 
experience unnecessary; nearby roads, to $l0¢ 
month; 500 wanted. Inclose stamp, name positios 
moates, I RAILWAY INST, Dept 17, Indianapolis, 
nd. 





be WANTED—Railway mail, customs, internal revenue 
and postal clerks. Examinations-soon. Prepare now. 
Trial lesson free. Write OZMENT, 107 R, St Louia 


$75 MONTH paid railway mail clerks. Examina 
tions coming. Preparation free. FRANKLIN INSTI. 
TUTE, Dept J 19, Rochester, N Y. 








GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—360 to $75 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT 107 F. 
St Louis. 





AGENTS WA WANTED 


AGENTS—I have the two. two best selling st 
One especialy for farmers. Write now. :: & 
COLE, Lebanon, N Y. 





IePaeLAD _- * YORKSHIRES, bred gilts, fall 


pigs. E EESE, Sidney, ©. 


SHETLAND PONIES 
SMITH, Sandy Hook; Ct. 


EGGS AND POULTRY @ 


WANTED—A central custom hatchery to hatch 
eggs for farmers and everyone in your section who 
wants chicks. Most people don’t want to take the 
time or bother to run smali machines, and if they 
can take their eggs to a hatchery and call for their 
chicks, there is no limit to the business the hatchery 
ean do. Any clean cellar and a Candee Automatic 
sectional incubator are a‘l that ig needed. Write for 
our free Custom Hatching booklet that gives full in- 
structions how to start and run a hatchery. Address 
DEPT F, CANDEE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO, 
Eastwood, N Y¥. 





for Christmas. PAULINE 
No 17. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ONLY $1400 CASH NEEDED—188 acres, 12 cows 
machinery. The dairy farms of Delaware county, 
} , earn $4,000,000 yearly; this is one of them, 
and a good one, too; spring and brook-watered pas- 
ture for 20 cows, smooth fields, 800 cords wood, 10 
barrels applies in season; 2-story 7-room house, bare 
40x40, other outbuilitngs; near neighbors, school, 
Dieasant drive to railroad and market; owner, unable 
to care for it longer, must retire; if taken now he 
includes 12 cows, br sow, 5 sheep, machinery 
and tools; only $3500, very easy terms; this farm 
will pay for itself in two years; read all about # 
and traveling directions to see it and a 124- ~acte 
farm for $1600, page 12, ‘‘Strout’s Farm Cata 
copy free, Station 1096, E. A.. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, i7 West 34th Street, New York. 








PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS—Fall bargain _ list 
gratis; Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
White bk Grr! White and Brown Leghorns. Year- 
lings and April hatched, - 50 and upward. F. M. 
PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N 


POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 16c. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 10, 
Syracuse, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED SINGLE COMB White Leghorn 
and R 1 Red cockerels, hens, Dragoons, Homers for 
sale. Price on writing, all young stock WM H. 
TURLINGTON, Stockton, Worcester Co, Md 


PRIZE WINNING _— GEESE, young and 
old stock and Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels, English Runner ducks and drakes. T. MORITZ, 
Rahway, N J. 


BRONZE TURKEYS—New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton winners. Extra and color. Prices low. 
G. F. DECKER, South Montrose, Pa. 


PURE-BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, Wolf 
train. Satisfaction guarant I. A. WHEELER 
Massena, NY. 


WHITS ae age A TURKEYS, be 50, Buff Or- 
pington $1.06, collie pups W. LOTHERS, 
Perulaek, Pa. 


BRONZE TURKEYS, “Wolf” strain. Stamp. MRS 
PEARL PHELPS FIEGD, East Freetown, Cortland 























Co, N ¥. 


GIANT BRONZS a. pure bred, larges 
strain, fine plumage. OGAN, 7 SF 
Ohio. 


BARRED ROOKS—Trap nested stock, will please 
a prices right. GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, 











WHITE HOLLAND ba pdt gd 
tems $5, hens $3. ROY BE PIERCED, 


oung 
¥. 


OREGON ALMANAC FREE—144 pages, official 
publication of the Oregon state immigration commis- 
sion. Complete and authentic information on every 
eounty of Oregon, its farms, climate and opportu- 
nities. Special questions answered with painstaking 

etail. PORTLAND MMERCIAL CLUB, Room 
718, Portland, Ore. 








ROOM FOR ALL in Minnesota, where it rains! 
State school farm, en, dairy lands. Homeseek- 
ers write. Maps, literature, free. H. J. MAXFIELD, 
State Immig: wa Commissioner, 317 State Capital 
St Paul, Min 


FOR SALE—One of the best farms southers 
Vt; 200 acres fine, dark loam; excellen : Le ae 4 
never failing spring water to house and berm 
Price $5900. Address PLEWOOD FARM, R 3, 
Brattleboro, . 


OUR CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS grow fins 
crops with — profits, and they are low priced 
now. Come and see them, or send for bargain list. 
B. F. MCBURNEY & CO, 309 Bastable Block, 
Syracuse, N Y¥. 


A FEW HOURS’ 
— warding lot at national poel 


Write jars. 
{AND “COMPANY, Washington, D C. 


060-ACEE PAB for sale. vine ~~ - 
or general farming; near Trenton, > 
scription and address Owner, WALTER B. 
IVINS, Route 1, J. 


Trenton, N 
TEXAS RANCH 5000 acres 
acre; easy terms; climate ideal; no trade; 
reason for selling. MRS L. - DUNHAM, 
tana street, San Antonio, Tex. 
m. YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, 
er where ne particulars free. REAL 
ESTATE SALESMAN CO, Dept 53, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW YORK FARM bargains 


the valley ofthe Suagushanna. Cat y 
NGS FARM A eipainchia. Ne 











SERVICE secures deed to val- 
Only one fer 
AMERICAN 








Frio valley $12 
ald 
1527 








along 








im the Bathroom 
a big convenience 
and saves carry- 
ing water up 4 
stairs; 

in the Kitchen 


Saves many steps 
for the women folk; 


im the Barn 
savestime and labor 
in watering horses; 
in the Barn-yard 
makes_more milk, 
waters the horses, 
washes wagons, etc, 


OULDS 


RELIABLE 
PUMPS 


will put the water at any place you want it, 


Water Supply pier Sent Free 


four water problem, 


I 


Tells how to solv: 
Send for. it tceday. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
87 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


“Larget Manufacturer of 
Pumps for Every Service™ 




















PORTABLE OR 
GTATIONARY 


Wood Sawing Outtite, Three Styles, All Sizes 
MAKE MORE MONEY — DO LESS WORK 


‘YOU need on your-farm right now one of our ine en- 
gines, They make money and save work. ake them 
wherever the work is. They are strong, durable, and reliable. 
Tn fact they are yling porte and never quit. oy t teu 
another aa tll y: ve sent for information 

DOLLARS FOR Sot Tell w SIZE PARM You 
HAVE and get special proposition. DO IT NOW. 


A. WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 








137 Liberty Street New York City 
many Agricultural Colleges. Gives 

mation boiled down for the practical farmer. 

Production. Limited Revised and Enlarged 


3B‘ost complete work-on this subject 

the tacts about Modern Silage Meth- ; C 

ods—tells just what you want to 

know. 240 pages—indexed—over 4 

Tells “How to Make Silage”’—“How to F 

Silage”—“How to Build Silos”— “How to Main- 
tain Soil Fertility by Silage System.” Allabout 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 

too late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps 

‘and mention this paper. ; 

Saiem. Ohic 


published. Used as text book by 
illustrations, -a vast amount of useful infor 

* Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Silver Manufacturing Co., 





* 60 TO THE LIMIT! 
Rh. Sand ouraue item oneal any size 
Farmers’ Favorite 


Feed Cooker and 
Agricultural Boiler 


faile to satisfy you in any 
ay. Get more money 
ut of your hens, cows, 
pigs, etc., by giving them 
warm food and water 
winter. This cooker can 
be set up anywhere —and 
moved easily. Saving on 
fuel, burns any kind. 
2 to 100 gal. Write for 
free Catalog. 


LEWIS MFG. CO. 
Box B, Cortland, N.Y. 








Reasans Why You Should 


Investigate the SAND OW 


20°: Kerosene Stationary ENGINE 
It runs op kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, 
alcohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle gor- 
erned—hopper cooled—speed eontrolled 
while ranning—no ee valves—no 


a... dren operate them — 5-year iron- 
~ clad guarantee — 

















THE LATEST MARKETS 


fairly steady, and common to 
plain light cattle fresh from 
country have met a fair demand. 
The attendance of country buyers is 


-of sufficient ni mbers, although trad- 


ing is far below that of recent weeks. 
This is largely true because of the 
augmented sales at the International. 
Stockers are quoted at 4% @6c, feed- 
ers 3% @7T%c. 

Receipts of hogs are running a lit- 
tle lighter than a year ago. 
Quotations are slightly lower, the 
general range of choice hogs selling 
close to 7%c p lb at Chicago, al- 
though an occasional lot is quoted 
up to 7\c p Ib 

Amount of sheep received at the 
six great western markets during the 
first 11% months of this year was 
close to 13,000,000, only a slight in- 
crease over the run during a like 
period in 1911. General range of 
prices on sheep at Chicago is 4@ 
4%c p lb, with the top at about 5c. 
Lambs sell at 7% @8%c, with the 
bulk quoted at 7@8&c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
35 


24 
34 


According to the last report of the 
National warehousemen’s assn, issued 
Dec 1, in 39 of the larger  ware- 
houses, butter holdings were 39,132,- 
366 Ibs, against 30,544,169 at the same 
time last year. 

At Elgin, Dec 16—The butter mar- 
ket is firm and cmy sells at 34c p Ib, 


At New York, arrivals include only 
a small proportion of fancy fresh cmy 
butter, and the sales reported in that 
class are at 36% @37c p lb. The gen- 
eral trade has not improved to an ap- 
preciable extent with the cold weath- 
er, and shipments must grade up to 
the technical extras to command the 
outside figure. There is a fair amount 
of butter on hand, which sells readily 
at 30@35c p Ib. Held cmy in jobbing 
lots is held generally at around 530c. 
State dairy butter in tubs is quoted at 
24 @ 34c 

At Chicago, increased receipts of 
fresh butter results in more or less 
stock on hand awaiting buyers. Hold- 
ers are anxious to sell. The late high 
prices have resulted in the increased 
use of butter substitutes, and there is 
less doing in the market locally and 
on outside account. Choice cmy but- 
ter is quoted at 35@35%c p Ib, mis- 
cellaneous lots 30@34c. Dairy butter 
is in fair demand, receipts moderate, 
and quotations range from 28@32c, 

At Columbus, cmy butter 38c p Ib, 
dairy 23c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy S8%c, dairy 25c. 

At Baltimore, cmy 37%2c, Md and 
Pa rolls 22@ 24¢. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 3c, dairy 27c. 

At Rochester, cmy 34c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 38c, fairy 30c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 37c 

At Syracuse, dairy 32c. 

Cheese 

At’ New York, buyers are keeping’ 
their purchases down closely to cur- 
rent requirements. Higher prices are 
asked in some lines, as dealers feel 
more confidence, A few jobbing sales 
of gilt-edged Sept or early Oct special 
cheese are quoted up to 18\c p Ib, 
fey 17% @17%c, daisies 17% @18%e 
skims 8@14%c 

At Chicago, there is no change in 
the cheese market, as trade continues 
quiet. Twins are quoted up to about 
15%c p 1b, daisies young America and 
longhorn 16%c, Swiss 18%c, lim- 
burger 15%c. 


OHTIO—At Columbus, corn 46c p 
bu, oats 35c, rye SOc, bran $26 p ton, 
gluten feed 32, middlings 28, loose 
timothy hay 14.™), clover 13.50. oats 
straw 6.50, rye 7.50, steers 6@7ec p 
lb, milch cows 30@60 ea, hogs 7%e 
p lb, sheep 2@4%c, eggs 33c p doz, 
chickens and fowls 10c p ib, turkeys 
l7c, ducks and geese lic, potatoes 
60c p bu, red and yellow onions We, 
cabbage 50@75c p 100 Ibs, turnips 
40@50c p bu, apples 3@4 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, timothy hay $15 p 
ton, new white corn 48@58c p bu, rye 
52@68e, barley }0@Tic, No 2 white 
oats 38%c, bran 21 p ton, coarse mid- 
dilings 23, unwashed combing and 
Delaine wool re 26c p lb, apples 1@ 
2 p bbl, beets 1.50, home-grown Car- 
rots 12@15e Pp den. yellow onions 40@ 
60c p bu, hogs 7%c p Ib, steers 7@ 
Stec, spring lambs 4% @6c, yearlings 
3@4%c, veal calves 10%c, home- 
grown potatoes 2@2.50 p bbl, a 
75¢e@1, eggs 28%c p oa chickens 1 
p Ib, ducks 13¢, turkeys 18c. 

At Cleveland, apples $2@2.50 p bbl, 
eggs 29¢ p doz, chickens 13%c p Ib, 
ducks and geese 30, turkeys 20c, po- 
tatoes 65@70c bu, home-grown 
onions #0@7%e p 100 ibs, cabbage ge 
8 p ton, qnawate. — 8 bu, beets 40c, 
spinach 50c¢ p bx, No 2 red ae 106 

bu, corn, 62c, oats Borgo, corse 
middlings 22 2a ton. bran 21.75, tim- 
othy hay 1 oats and wheat 
straw 10. 


Government Attacks Elgin Board 
LONG KNOWN AS THE “BUTTER TRUST,” 
ELGIN BOAKD OF TRADE NOW UNDER 
FIRE—FEDERAL SUIT BROUGHT LAST 
SATUBDAY—SERIOUS CUARGES AGAINST 
BUTTER INTERESTS—-BOARD HAS THIS 


WEEK ABOLISHED ITS FIXED QUOTA- 

TIONS 

The sensation of the hour in dairy 
circles is the federal attack on the 
Elgin board of trade, popularly known 
as the “butter trust,” and the Amer- 
ican association of creamery butter 
manufacturers, What has long been 
in the air has definitely taken shape 
in this suit filed at Chicago at the 
close of last week looking toward the 
dissolution of both concerns. The 
rapid progress of crystallization to- 
ward action of this kind was shown 
in American Agriculturist’s report of 
a week ago, in which it was an- 
nounced that the Chicago butter and 
egg board had voluntarily decided to 
suspend quotations, evidently hop- 
ing*to ward off government inter- 
vention. The authorities have been 
gathering testimony for a long period 
of years on which the present suit 
against the Elgin board of trade is 
based. = 

Federal agents have long claimed 
that fictitious market prices were 
fixed by the Elgin board at its regu- 
lar meeting each Monday. The claim 
has been that an arbitrary, ruling 
price was named, for example, 3% 
cents. Then the big dealers holding 
annual contracts with a very large 
part of the butter output of the six 
great butter states would say in effect, 
“now under our contract to pay % 
cent above the Elgin market, our pric e 
to you this week will be 35% cents,’ 
when, in fact, the arbitrary figure 
named might be 1, 2 or 3 cents below 
the level at which butter was actually 
selling in the open market from cel= 
lars and cold storage plants. It has 
been claimed by the authorities that 
this permitted the butter speculators 
during the flush of the season, in 
early summer, to accumulate large 
supplies of butter at figures material- 
ly below real values and thus pro- 
vide them with liberal stocks to sell 
in the autumn and winter at inordi- 
nate profits. 

The latest reports say that the gov- 
ernment suit will charge that there is 
no active competition; that the board 
is maintained solely to fix and con- 
trol prices arbitrarily; that the mar- 
ket Is manipulated to suit the fancies 
of the board members; that prices 
throughout the country rise or fall 
at the dictation of the board; that all 
this. is in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. 

It is tacitly understood that there 
is a “community of interest” between 
the Elgin board of trade and leading 
butter dealers in Chicago. The fed- 
eral authorities preparing the case 
include Albert G. Welch and District 
Attorney James A. Wilkerson. 

Following sharply on the federal 
suit, the Elgin board of trade Monday 
of this week abolished the practice of 
17 years standing of arbitrarily nam- 
ing the price of butter by its quota- 
tion. committee. It announced that a 
plan had been adcpted whereby in 
the future the board itself will de- 
termine the price of butter based on 
actual sales. 

Rival factions in the board are con- 
tending for control, the Chicago sell- 
ing interests naming their directors 
for the coming year at the time the 
quotation committee was abolished. 
On the other hand, the producers’ 
faction, under the leadership of John 
Newman, split off and threatened to 
organize a rival board. 

Charles H. Potter of Elgin, one of 
the directors named by the Chicago 
butter interests, is slated for re-elec- 
tion as president. It was surmised 
that following this annual meeting an 
enormous quantity of butter now held 
in cold storage, and alleged to con- 
stitute a corner in the market, may 
come very much into evidence. Mr 
Potter was quoted Monday as mak- 
ing the following statement: Butter 
in storage is second grade, and own- 
ers of it are selling it as fast as they 
can at 31 cent# a pound. What some 
people are calling a corner is merely 
a cow. That bovine, alone and Un- 
aided, has boosted the price of table 
butter 20% in the last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 60@65c p bu, cabbage $4.50 
@5 p ton, carrots 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
beets 50@60c p- bu, celery 30 @ 35c 
p doz, apples 75c @ 2.50 p bbl, yellow 
corn 51l%e bu, new oats 2c, tim- 
othy h 17.50 p ton, mixed 17.25, 
Sever 1 middlings 34, coarse win- 
ter bran 23.50, chickens and fowls 14 
15e p Ib, ducks 15@16c, geese 11@ 
13c, turkeys 17@18c, eggs 33c p doz. 

At Philadélphia, eggs 34c p doz, 


veen and pan le @14c p Ib, 
geese eve apples 3.50 p bbl, 





timothy hay 
winter._wheat 99e @ 1.02 





DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost 
bat many bp bouges oneness 
terms as to literally 
a Why 
openasee’ Se bes 
— Een 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 22 €. MADISON ST. 
YORK. CHICAGO, 








Brown’s 


Beach Jacket 


It has wind-proof wool lining, strongly 
knit exterior. of dark blue c oth, wears 
like es without shrinking, 
with Or without sleeves, Great for 
men who work or play outdoors. 
Without sleeves $2.00; with sleeves and 
ne collar $3.25; with collar and sleeves 


Ask your deaier or write at once for 


catalog No. 11 
W. W. BROWN, Worcester, Mass, 


™ ELECTRIC 

















START THE NEW YEAR 


by giving this book, which is the 
newest and latest on the one subject 
of most universal interest. 


A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new 
influences, new conditions, new pros- 
ts, whith are pregnant with un- 
Fimited possibilities to all business, 
agriculture and banking. 
The only book that covers all these 
new phases in the light of practical 
experience and scientific knowledge 
up to the close of 1912 is 


0- operative 
Finance 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
It sets forth the American monetary 
method for the American people, in- 
cluding people's national co-operative 
banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state: 
Written in a.style pleasing, “— 
clear; the new situation we 
teresting all can gras 
Fascinating as a nov P suitable are asa 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of 
The COMPLETE work consists of 8 
parts, 41 chapters, over 5O titles, 
nearly 450 sub-tities, 137 illustra- 
tions (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

An INDEX of 2000 references. 
CESEE aoe of Bo SSS cnsem Gaee & Ae 


ches e 
es — Sil anes soft finish, easy on eye, 
ea 
BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK i = 
stantially bound tn cloth and beards, green color. 





cE 
MRERIDGED EDITION 
paper 


Headquarters Book Dept, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
This book sells at sight It offers s rare — 
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WiTH LIVE STOCK BREEDERS) 








Live Srocn Fie.co Reracsenrative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





Ayrshire Breeders to Meet 


The 88th annual meeting of the 
Ayrshire breeders’ association will be 
held at Hotel Manhattan, New York, 
on Thursday, January 9, at 2 p m, 
to hear reports of secretary-treasurer, 
advanced registry report and report 
of the? executive committee and to 
elect officers for the ensuing year. 
All persons interested in the breeding 
of Ayrshire cattle are cordially in- 
yited to attend this meeting. The 
questions of an Ayrshire exhibit at 
the world’s Panama Pacific exposi- 
tion in San Francisco in 1915, and the 
question of a dairy demonstration 
herd of Ayrshire cows for this ex- 
position will be introduced for dis- 
cussion. 

It is proposed to offer an amend- 
ment so as to allow the election of 
a board of: directors, 24,in number, 
to be elected as follows: Eight for 
one year, eight for two years, and 
eight’ fo. three years, and hereafter 
to elect eight each year to hold office 
for three years. The object is as far 
as possible to choose breeders of 
Ayrshires. from all sections of the 
country, with a view of interesting 
the whole country in this introduc- 
tion and breeding. The following 
resolution was offered by Henry 
Fielden: That the constitution of the 
Ayrshire breeders’ association be 
amended as follows: That no of- 
fleer or member of the executive 
committee of this association shall 
hereafter be allowed to solicit or vote 
proxies at any of the meetings of the 
association, but any member of the 
association, who is net an officer or 
member of the executive committee, 
shall be allowed ‘to vote proxies in 
accordance with the instructions given 
by the member signing the proxy. 


Feeding for Beef 


GREENE COUNTY, 0 





G. E. JOBE, 

When you meet your neighbor at 
this time of the year, the usual ques- 
tiens asked after greetings, are: 
“What are you feeding this year;”’ or, 
“Have you bought your feeders yet?” 
When a feeder gets into the work it 
is hard to quit, even though the price 
of feeding cattle is high and the fu- 
ture finishing prices uncertain; but 
as it is with most every other feature 
of farming the one who stays by the 
post is the one who will make the 
most successful farmer and feeder. 
Probably the next most important 
question after the feeders have been 
seeured is for what market they will 
he got ready, and what will be the 
ration mostly used as feed. Usually 
I want to select what is thought will 
be the best season for feeding and 
avoid the extreme cold, or the muddy 
season; but the seasons change as 
often as men, One year we will have 
a niee autumn and the next year ex- 
aetly opposite, so no one can tell 
what the future holds, 

A large number of feeders are trying 
to overcome some of the perplexing 
problems that have been the bone of 
contention heretofore. They are 
building silos to store large quanti- 
ties of food for winter use. These 
will save the necessity of going to the 
flelds to haul in the feed regardless 
of the weather or the condition of 
the field. One question I was asked 
in making up the last monthly crop 
Trepert was: What per cent of the 
corn crop went into the silo? By 
siles feeders will be able to cope with 
the fickleness of the markets. This 
means a good deal to the farmer hav- 
ing one or more loads of steers ready 
fer the market. If the market con- 
ditions are such that he cannot af- 
ferd to let them go,. he can carry 
them on with silage, waiting for a 
better market. If he sells he may 
get enough only to pay the cost price, 
and not any in addition for either 
feed or labor. 

Phe quality of feeders has more 
to do with success sometimes than 
feed or the feeder. It is the same old 
story: it does not take any-more feed 
orcare to fit a good steer for the 
market than it does a scrub. Hence, 
it Hes in the judgment’ of the feeder 
what kind of stéers to put into the 
feed yard. 

Men differ as: to the best. methods 


of feeding and best feeds as much as 
they differ on a great many other 
subjects. The more we raise on our 
farms for feed for steers the better 
we are off, and I think that fact is 
fully realized. It is a very easy mat- 
ter to purchase large quantities of 
high-price feeds, but will the final 
account justify the act? We should 
have a variety of feeds, and use them 
in a way that will be to the best in- 
terest all around, A feeder told me 
last winter that he never. had his 
cattle make more satisfactory gains 
than they did when fed shock corn, 
all they would eat, and a feed of 
timothy hay for the noonday meal, 
even though hay was very high in 
price. at that time. We hear much 
about the poor feeding qualities of 
timothy hay but this was the ration 
in this case for several carloads of 
steers. 

Some feeders say that cottonseed 
meal, at the rate of two pounds a day 
to each 1000-pound steer and all the 
silage they will clean up makes the 
perfect ration for feeders. Another 
feeder will tell you that silage once 
a day and shock corn the other end 
of the day is just the feed for steers, 





Carnegie Foundation Impudent 


{From Page 606.] 

If there is any one place 
where home economics should be 
taught, it is in connection with agri- 
cu’ ral colleges. The country needs 
it farm girls to be taught in the 
se colleges as are the farm boys 
tai.vht professional agriculture. So 
taught, they are brought into like 
sympathies, trained to hold similar 
ideals. We want our young country 
women to be trained in home making 
and to return with the farm-trained 
boys to country homes where both 


ca m. 





President, to Andy: “Who 
Are You?” 
may become leaders in agriculture, 
exerting their influence not only at 
the man-end of the farm, but also at 
the woman-end of the farm. 
American Agriculturist feels certain 
that the big body of farm people rep- 
resenting 40% of the population of 
this land protests in no uncertain 
terms not only in having their edu- 
cational ideals blotched up by pluto- 
crats and educational hirelings, but 
protests with equal force against hav- 
ing such institutions directly or indi- 
rectly influenced by the views of any 
private money corporation. The 
most harmful influence introduced in 
American education since the estab- 
lishment of this republic has been the 
introduction of this Carnegie Foun- 
dation. It is a reptile with deadly 
poison, and threatens the individual- 
ity, freedom and democratic success 
of our higher institutions of public 
education. Every legislature, and the 
congress, should forthwith enact a 
law to prevent any state or nationally- 
funded college from profiting in any 
manner whatever from a private plu- 
tocratic endowment, 


The late Orange Judd. always wished 
his readers and subscribers a Merry 
Christmas. and a Happy New Year. 
He was the first great editor and 
publisher in America to get so close 
and intmate with his readers that his 
name is still cherished in millions ot 
families, not only in the country, but 
in the towns. He was’ a- wonderful 
man, and to his work threugh Amer- 
ican. Agriculturist, and the other Or- 
ange Judd weeklies which. have 
grown out of it since his death in 
1892, great good has come to farm- 
ers and their families everywhere, 


College 
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OATTLE BREEDERS 








Pontiac Korndyke’s 


Bull calves all a gone, but we will have more as fast 
as our cows freshen, and they will be grandsons 
CS Pe wopant sire, living ordead. We will 

lew good young cows at very reasonable 


ce. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


Splendid 
Opportunities 


Fora er with small means to buy some 2BD. 0. 
cows with slight defects in udder, for about 
price of ‘aoe calves the Also a in 
pulls ring. for se . Great ‘breeding and 
rite f be F deecription. at once. 
aD LEY FULLER, Utica, N: Y. 

















Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 


Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. Prices right. 
I. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. ¥ 


| 0 Duo registered | 0 0 


HOLSTEINS 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


60 extra fine large, heavy milking cows- All 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen within 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come and 
see these cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


GREENWOOD HERD 


ORs ate Sg bull» born Dec. 16th, 1911. 


joking 6 S040 Dane 3 le yrs. 2 mos. 

Jan. lith, 1911, whose 10 nearest — av. %.79, he b; 

sire as above; dam, 14.50 Ibs. at 108. 

Pietje 2nd. Woodcrest Lad out ofa 24.80 

extra fine individuals. F. 0. B. & 
Cows and heifers in to King oe Spofford and King 

Lunde Pontiac Korn dyke (the best son of K. P.). 

FABIUS, N. Y. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON . 


Holstein Bull Calves 
* . Calves’ dame are 


heavy producers of high breeding. Ivory R, Foster, Owego, N.¥ 





























buys your choice. 





Several Fall Calves, 
gd half white $40.0 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Helsteln-Friesien Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ORCHARDALE STOCK FARM 
offers H. F. bull calf, born May 81,1912. Four nearest 
dams average ove ad. Ibs. butter. sire King Hengerveld 
Segis, No. jam and grandam bave over 
Ibs. each. Write vier 5s price and pedig 

FRANK MURRAY . West Winfield, N. Y 


Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale | 


1 Holstein - born Dec. 27, 1911. Sire ene, Butter 
Boy ol 44543, dam Heng. Von Etten Clyde A. R. - 
24.22 Jr. 3 yr. old. Calf more white ee black, large an 
well grown. Send for price and pedigree. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 











Great opportunity to buy a highly bred yearling 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


from a cow which has an A. R. O. record of over 8] Ibs. 
butter, 7 days. 105 lbs. milk,1 day—also large 80day- 
record. E. C. BRILL, Stewarteville, N. i 


BULL 





born Feb. 11, 1912, fine indtvidual 
Ps own. Sire, Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, 40 O. daughters. Dam has 

. O. record or aib bs. She has an A. R. 0. 
dam and three daughters with large records. 
Price $125.00. W.D.ROBENS, Poland, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and nearby epeingers, large, well marked, 
good producers. Also registered stock, 
sexes, any age. Write for prices. 

IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, J. A. LEACH, PROP.. CORTLAND, N.Y 








REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
+ med ee ots aaa heifer calves and bull calves, some 
early rend, r service, at pices below actual value 
to reduce herd ‘betore stabling: W rite today inst what 
you want. F, Hi, Thomson & Sen,Falrview Farm, Holland Patten,WY 

RSA LE: Fovr Heifers. Sire Harrow Cor- 
nucopia. Dams well bred females, that 

FO be officially tested this winter. These heifers are from 2 
to 14 months ofage. They _ well grown and the price for 


the bunch is 8450.0@. Come and see them and our other 
stock. BROWN BROTHERS, Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, N.Y. 








lear load of High Grade Holstein pny 
: “ 2&8-yr. heifers 
ow & Cows gue to freshen M Meh. 
"Benen calves. for oa 
REGAN BROS., WA TGF 


: Ha Ho'stein ei com reg. 





Rei" Holstein Bull Calf?) # : 


Payee Sal registry dams, send for 
Slots 22d pediatte! ante aoe Warréeb, Ohia. | BR. 4) 


‘American Agriculturist. 
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Heart’s Delight Farm 
For Sale—Three 


Guernsey 


Bulls, 6 to 8 months old 
out of good cows, sired by 
Glen Auric of Pinehurst, 
whose dam made 605 Ibs. 

butter one year. 


W.H. Miner, Chazy, N.Y. 


BULL CALVES 


Bred to Heavy Producers 


One bull dropped in February, 1912, ready for 
service in the soring os of Hengerveld Pel 
Concordia ‘with a tb 








rtis, w 
daughters just _ into oe 
The chet one. iS, alt dr eat Pai 


ra out of 
a two year old t 
test maki 


mo De Kol, now in 
utter and averaging 
ay is is a heiger, remem- 
Der, w ret calf. Hoth bulls nice individuals. 
Price 0 = this one 


These prices are F. ‘0. B. Hamilton, N.Y.,and 
inel registry and transfer papers. ‘Address 


Supt. Burchard Farms Hamilton, N.Y. 
STAR FARM 


HOLSTEINS 


Send no money. Buy your atoaks on approval. 
This is our proposition. The y fair one to 
aay ged buyers. We have oe A. over .200 
- x ad of Reg. and Grade. olstein cows and 

eifers. 














H. F. service bulls, male and female 


Reg. 
calves. Sample offering. 


A two (2) year 4 < grand Gonghter of the King 
of the Pontiacs. 6 $300. Special 6198.50. 


Here’s natty 

A Bee: B. F. service bull—bred bt—more 
white t black. Value $125. Special $88.50. 

1 leave it ali to you. Cut this slip out and 
mail today. 


HORACE L. BRONSON 
Dept. G Cortland, N. ¥. 











100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large anil 
nicely marked and heavy producers. Thess 
cows have milk records in the past year aff 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tubax- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfest 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. ©. 








HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS wr'sevee 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


30-lb. sires 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS FOR SALE TWO BULL CALVES 
S ved by Pontiac Boreas 39424 a son of Beogurvaa Te Ea 
ee the leading sire of the world. Pontiac Boreas has 3 
mys dau ter a s first four to be ~— as heres ar 


y 
De! ol, a Gib. daughter of Angele Corewecdin Johanna Lec. 
Price, with all papers, $70. No.2. Born Oct. 29,1912. Phiee- 
fourths white, s ht on back and very blocky ‘built; dam: ™ 
Betsy Bee's Betsy with an A. R. O. record of 19.646 lbs. butter 
from 499.9 Ibs. ale in 7 days. I have three of her jam tes: 


in my herd. Price, with all pgpers, $60. 
HARRY D. WHEELER, Prope West Winfield, N. % 





-7 days at 8 years. 








From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 lbs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offerin 

bull calves—sired by a bull from a 82. 

lb. dam. 

oO. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennellville, N. Y. 


For Sale 2° Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heft 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carl0ad_af 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 
fine hi gh ade yearling heifers and 75 Grate 
‘ows, The good kind that produm 
oer. year SS better. Prices right 
JOHN R. FROST. NNS N. 


sie 7 cence. HOLST EINS 


Born. Jan. OTN 
ry re offi 


nerations 5 ancestors 
oak ts cals eneanee 90.08 Ibe. 
records 12 Ibe. 


A.E. POWELL, 904 W. otweste $T., 


HEAD YOUR HERD 


wen © Giaaiaee af ing Bete 
Born Oct, seth, Is. Very Fiery, large tor rage. ¥ 

















SYRACUSE, B-Y: 





white. 
ine De Dutter i= 


J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. ff 


FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN BULLS 
ok Renegnelie Prices. All, bs has — haw 
3 ase 8 30Jb. rd dams am 


varks fot eae areas GSN tee 
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Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale. 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprictor 











Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 








once AOEIOL“ 





r inte te eee 
FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE U 





Pontiac Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day recoris above 80 o0 senate each. 
dyke 9th, the only sor tA the = Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 88.02 ibs. Satter in T days and 


have bull and hei 


oro 


E. H. DOLLAR - =-s »s 


<3 


fer calves and heifers and cows in ca 
thing in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. 


Rag Agote Kore Ol 
r Johanna Colantha Giadi, O 


waar, and Rag A pple Korndyke, recently sold from this herd for $6000. 
whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33.61 Ibs. each. Fairview ‘Korndyke Lad 2d, 
a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam rts g $1.80 each for 7 


f to the above bulls. ‘and I will offer any- 
Write me your wants, 


Heuvelton, New York 


[9 O00 OO 0) 10 0 IO 











Brownie Family, whose get 
Dairy Show, 1911—Broc kton, 1911. 

White Beauty’s Monarch 13089, Son © 
Auchenbrain White Beauty 2nd with a record o 
13,789 pougds of milk —658 pounds of batter. 





AYRSHIRES Nether Craig Spicy Sam Imp. 5927 


Netherall Good Time Imp. 11447, of the noted Auchenb 
were first at National 


BRANFORD FARMS, GROTON, CONN. 


HEADED BY 


His E Imp. 30764. First 
two-year-old at N ational Dairy Show, Chicago, 1911. 
illowmoor Robinhood 3rd, 13485, grandson 
{ of Netherall Brownie 9th, record cow of the breed, 
f with 13,110 pounds of milk, 958 pounds of butter. 
Stock of Both Sexes for Sale and All Ages 











Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestore whose blood lines represent the true Duroc 


AL'S \CB— Grand 
Champion, Ubio State Fair Champion, indiana State Fair 


708 0 taterastional veg baer | 





Choice femates are being bred to above boars. Write for information. Herd immune from cholera. 
CHARBLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohic 





HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows serge. Boars ay A age. Se) = kind. 
y expense. 


eturued at 
GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 
SIX FALL DUROC BOARS 


Datod on and Poland China Spring Bombe, Sows, open or 
fall p aa farmers’ prices. r herd 
bear, bi 








Boy, 80341, by re ay c "hief 
+s MeDowell, Piain cies. Ohio 


DUROG TERRES x: 


Yearli nga eng: 4 oper or bred. 
Cholera. . MICHARL, V. 


DUROO ARS 
If you need a boar, [ can supply you with the 
best at a price gh can — y. hg 
allsold. Renick W. pf mH 





Twenty Service Boars— 
$20.00 and up. Weight 160 
or. =" “ ighing 900 a. 

immuned fre 
hy | omen Spss., ‘0. 




















. Va. 








AVISDALE FARM—\Holstein-Friesian 


All leading families— 
head to select from. 


Cattle 


Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Eight 
HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





Milanhurst Farm 








offers—two sons of Korndyke Abbekerk whose sire 
is Pontiac Korndyke and dam’s sire Hengerveid 
DeKol. The two greatest sires of the breed. If 


interested write for prices. Joba |, Elisbree, Milan, Pa. 





Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 


(HERD “— coe IN 1899) 
We offer exceptional! van us purchases in choice 
pg heifers bred — F- Leiter oa res. me of these calves 
red by a grandson of Belle Korndyke, she ej the 
ouniien of the two 37-lb. cows. Others are our 
premijer herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis ‘ase 
yerveld. The Milk & Batter King has twenty official record 
rs, one of them holdingthe World’s record three-year- 
old milk record of 737 }bs.-milk in seven days ay . in 
ng aa my | 26,123 Ibs. in seven days and 106,383 Ibs. 
. thirty day dams are A. R. O. dams. 

wai’ be glad te send extended pedigrees 
R | i i A strong, growthy fel- 
low. His three nearest 


dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy’s Joe De Koi in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO. NEW YORE 





Born February 23, 1912. 


Stevens Brothers Company, 
Liverpool, N. Y. 

ave issued a ey Catalog of some Eighty Hol- 
n Cows and Heifers they are offering. This 

is well illustrated and four generation’charts of ° 

animal are given. Better send for your copy 

and _ make your selections. The quality is high 

and the prices right. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calvee from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1912 


Bull calves —_. record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ pr ces. Have won more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 


J. F, CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 


SWINE BREADERS 

















DUROC- JERSEYS 
stoek for sale. Send for cenlar 
D. HK. DREISHACEH. P. @. Ben 20%. Kingston, Ohio 
tty of both sexes. 
HELDON FAR Doth sexes. 
Cc. E. BARNES, OXFORD, N, Y¥. 
, 200 Ibs.; 2 year- 
D tae a 360 Ibs. "Bred gilts and year- 
urocs C.J.McLaughlin, Box E, 
Pleasantville, Ohio 
Herd headed by two State 
pene tinea Fe ois tae 
B, MARTIN, Stouts Mills, 

Lewy Da Durocs boar 1 year old from N. Y. State 
Prize Winners. » E. Bowen. &, F. D. So. %, Syracuse 
O.1L C. and CHESTER WHITES 
best of breeding, good individua ls, price right 
EUGENE FP. BOGERS, Wayvilie, N. ¥. 
Oo. es C.FALL PIGS 
Sen cemeenatis. Quality A No. 1. a 

¥. C. WHIT Cinsinnaten: N.° 
WHITE HORSE FARI, 
We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


by State Fair champien. The big srovthy kind, 
ces reasonab 
Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
lings, bred to champions. Fall pigs. 
Booking orders for Spring pigs. Barragan 
Pigs of both sexes, also service 
March and April pigs, either sex, not akin 
Now ready for etomens. caver strain. 
Berkshires 
W. W. Blake Arkcoll, Mgr., Paoli, Pa. 











A 2 to 3 mo. old pig given for 


a few hours of your spare time. 
Berkshire or Duroc. Send stamp 
for Lee vagy then go to work. 
Penna. annetts 


Lake View Berkshires 


Pairs and trio unrelated 
F.W.H 


DePeyster, N. Y. 
SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
procs reasonable. Kegistration free. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 











EAST RIVER 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


70.cows due to calve soon ; goed age and large 
10 = Holstein bulls od for service 


rs registered bull calves. 
bee —— Yo ers, 2 and $ years old. Bred to extra 
JOHN B. WEBSTER 
Beli Phone 311F5 Cortland, N. ¥. 


ucera. 
Bred 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. ¥. 











POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 





igs not akin lar breedi 
oars, Fairbanks and Inde pendent. = 
E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
10 pairs good young 


Fancy Poland-Chinas pigs, not akin,from 


best Registered stock with pedigrees, $15 a pair if sold before 
Dec. 25th. Send money by check or P. O. order. Also service 
Boars and Sows bred for sale. G. 8 HALL, Farmdale, Ohio, 


Nixon’s Big Smooth Poland-Chinas 
fo growing in 30 Spies, Y gra rhein Pigs. ch oice service 

boars and sows bred. reede: Ee regis 
tered P. C's. L. c a8 ON, Box A, Lebanon, 0 








= 
Ham pshires 
Roars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


& Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 








Hazelhurst iliac $20 


up, ing to age and breeding, sired by Wesestee 
whose dans have official butter records as 
foliows: Three of his nearest dams average 29.44 Ibs. 
in seven days, milk 510 ibs., per cent f ree 
of his four nearest dams have records of over 30 Ibs. 
in seven days, 107 ibs. in thirty days, ten nearest 
dams average )5.57 Ibs. in seven days. 

SPECIAL—one male and heifer calf for $95.00. 

Write your wants to 


H. H. Wickwire Hubbardeville, N. Y. 


E 





Chenango Valley 
Grade ficlsteins|: 


; prices right. Tuberculin tested. 
F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, Madison Co., N.Y. 








MULEFOOT HOGS 














Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 
—— == at State ea ecding in 1912 than 

-~ ¢ ot ot all 
—e ete, ne Somes Sse creme 
P, BoB, WILMZAMSPORT, OHIO. 
State First Prise 

igh. Write for prices 
Letts, Ind. 

stock for geslity 
MULE FOOT HOBS Aare Si 

mn ies. oer peites tod and information 

LONG BROTHERS rie - aw Ohio 


Ds SMO. rorya eyey guetssany nae 
omoson’s yee ha yt J rere Sick a ty! 
ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 

















BERKSHIRESS 


Two choice boars farrowed February 2d. April 
and May Diga, ef either sex; also one tried Fa 
LLINS, 


ling boar . KERR, CO 
BERKSHIRES «. Howdy | ote ~ 


© book orders for Nov., and an mee net aniis 
pa. prize winning sires ‘os Gams. 
H. S. TILBURY, Route No. 1 1, Union, New York 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, all ages. These are sired by Berryton Duke’s 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 1909, Highwood Duke 76th, a half 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


“Don’t Be a Clam” 


Can Animals Read? 232°? u2%.2", we ay 


our coal,” and would you believe me actu entrighn 
id t. She ya om informed us of the fact. It is eaid I 
le 


have a str im ; be that as it & 
Everybody's do may, it sounded li 


Gastnvion Rap Doses Aves ®. Bape, Box 5, Darlingtos, B.. 


Do You Realize iss ree rck & introduee new 


tainly will awd I can prove it if you =’ b Any hy Sing) 
Com w se ore eocberels and m tg ce 20 of 

our best hens. RA —_ Fort Pi Pisin, & Specialt) 
Soeeter of leghor ns for 13 years. 


COLORED MUSCOVY DUCKS 


an pecee, handsom 
— wil lay all winter 3 
White Legho eon 127n S ‘ad Single ; ( 

ni eghorn: ose RV ‘Ou: 
Barred Rocks win wherever shown ave hundreds of 
fine 4. —Y male and female for sale. Write your 


wants. DELLE! LEER BE Circular, 
BERT D NBECK, Randall, N. ¥. 
record second to 


Fawn and White Choice stock with 


DUCKS rene Seva manny se 
FOR SALE $5 holes 8. C. White Laphors 


Weoedside Poultry Wards 
h: 
Sat ed ta eo 
J. M. CASE, GILBOA, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 7% very fine 8. C. W. Leghorn 


Roosters, from large, vigorous 
heavy laying stock. Price 75c. each, or 4 for $2.80. 
John I. Bower, Ferry, 4. Y. 


_ CARTER’S MAJESTIC ORN 


Ss. C. W. RNS 


Buy your cockerels here from of the bang ff 
greatest laying strains. EZRA C. CA 8, 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
Adirondack Farms 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment im the Cham- 


ion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares.- 
Catalogue if interested. 
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The Champion Yearling 
Belgian Colt in five 
States this fall. I am 
offering stud colts of 





s equal quality. 
C h 1é M. A. DeWITT, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
AUCTIONEERS 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
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well-wooled type. Write f See 
DR. SARGENT F. SNOW, 

713 University Block, Syracuse, 


Kead 
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Shropshires 


Won at New York Sate Pele, Was. oe first 
prizes, cham ram ewe In Opes 
| mah Sinrieee n bred ae. rams sold 

v 16th ear at an av © price 

gona r — 
ARE OFFERING 70 ewes, 1, 2 
year olds, any breeding ne these 
rams. Let us start you right with some ewes 
our the sires of 


rams, 
15 early ram lambs 
lee. 


bred 
winners. Also 
ready for serv 


Write for catalogue and information to 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Bex 10, Springfield Centre, N.Y. 
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Bellwood Farms 
Shropshires 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 

Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 


Geneva, New York 














FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 


Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and 
rams at re le prices. Ewes all bred to an 
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Cakes and Candies for the Holiday 


MARY MASON WRIGHT 


The competent house mother us- 
uaily lays in a good supply of cakes 
and candies for the holiday season, 
for these edibles are not only nice to 
hang upon the tree, and send out 
to friends as gifts, but they are also 
nice to serve to the chance guests or 
callers that are so liable to happen 
in during the holiday season. A 
Christmas without sweetmeats would 
be scarcely a Christmas to the chil- 
dren, and since the mother knows 
just what goes into these homemade 
sweets it is a good idea to include 
them in her preparations for the 
holidays. 

Cookies, candies and popcorn got 
up in a decorative manner will make 
acceptable decorations for the Christ- 
mas tree, and can be nicely substi- 
tuted for some more expensive trink- 
ets; they will be appreciated by the 
children since they know they can 
be eaten later on. When baking 
ceokies to suspend from the tree an 
excellent idea is to attach to them 
little brass rings to suspend by. Sew 
to these rings a bit of tape about an 
inch in length, and press these into 
the edge of the cookies after they 
have been cut out. When the cookies 
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Goodies . 


PIM PIA SCA SLASH 


two teaspoonfuls of baking 
Mix all the ingredients well 
then form with the hands 
in little balls about the size of a 
hickory nut, Place on buttered tins 
and bake a light brown; these can 
be rolled in white of a negg and 
then in chopped almonds if liked. 
These cakes will keep nicely for 
some time, 
Christmas Jumbles 
coanut jumbles cream together one- 
half cup \butter and one and onc- 
half cups. of sugar, add two eggs and 
beat up until light; add one cocoa- 
nut shredded, and one-half cup sweet 
milk in which has been dissolved 
one teaspoonful of soda and two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar. Use 
enough flour to make a soft dough, 
roll out and cut with a jumble cut- 
ter or with some sort of an open 
center cutter, Sprinkle the top of 
these cakes with cocoanut and bake 


sifted 
powder. 
together, 


To make 


co- 








Orange Baskets for the Christmas Fruit Salad 


are baked this will hold firm, and 
the rings will be just on the edge of 
the cookies. Gingerbread and cooky 
dolls animals, birds and Christmas 
stars can all be suspended from the 
tree by rings attached to them in 
this manner, Popcorn balls can be 
suspended from the tree in the same 
manner, only the tape should be 
longer, and the _ sticky popcorn 
Pressed around it until it is firmly 
attached. 

Star cookies for the tree or for re- 
freshments can be made by follow- 
img any good cooky recipe, rolling 
the dough out thin, cutting the cook- 
jes out with a star cutter, and cov- 
ering the top with candied cherries 
ov candied orange or lemon rind; or 
they can be iced with yellow icing, 
or with pink icing, and _ then 
sprinkled with red sugar. Holly 
wreaths can be nicely represented 
by cutting out the cakes with a 
doughnut or jumble cutter, and ar- 
ranging bits of candied cherries cr 
round red candies for holly berries 
and citron or angelica cut out for 
holly leaves around the top of the 
cake. The cakes should be iced } - 
fore decorating them, Popcorn balls 
relied in rock candy or red sugir 
while still warm and sticky are nice 
to hang upon the tree. Cute little 
popcorn baskets can be formed out 
of nougat and the outside cover.d 
with grains of popped corn while 
stl warm. Suspend by wire handl- 
and bows of red ribbon. 

Brewnie Cakes—Brownies make 
nice holiday cakes for the children, 
and are also nice to serve at chil- 
dren’s parties. Cream together one- 
half cup of butter and one cup of 
sugar, and the yolks of three eggs 
and beat up until light, then add 
ene teaspoonful of cinnamon, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of ground: cloves, 
and one-fourth cup of powdered co- 
coa, Stir in one-half cupful of 
water and the stiffiy beaten whites 
of three eggs alternately with one 
and one-fourth cups of flour in which 
has been sifted two tablespoonfuls 
ef baking powder. Bake in brownie 
gem cups for about fifteen minutes, 
ice and paint on them faces with 
melted chocolate, 


Spice Nuts—Break into a bowl 
four eggs and add to them two cups 
sugar, beat up until creamy, then 
add two teaspoonfuls of cinfiamon, 
one teaspoonful of cloves, and one- 
half teaspoonful of. allspice, and one- 
fourth cup of chopped almonds and 
one-fourth cup of chopped citron, 
two cups of flour in which has been 


in a moderate oven. Maple jumbles 
can be made by using maple sugar 
in place of the granulated sugar, and 
sprinkling them well with scraped 
maple sugar. Lemon jumbles are 
made by adding a teaspoonful of 
lemon extract, covering the top with 
a yellow icing, and placing bits of 
candied lemon rind over the top, 
Peanut jumbles are made by brush- 
ing the tops of the cakes over with 
the. beaten white of egg, and then 
cover lightly with chopped peanuts, 
or almonds can be used and you will 
have almond jumbles. The different 
kinds mixed are nice to serve for 
refreshments, or a little basket of 
them makes a nice gift. 


Vanilla Cookies—Cream together 
one-third cup of butter and one-third 
cup of lard and two cups of granu- 
lated sugar, add half a teaspoonful 
of salt, two eggs, a half cupful of 
sweet milk, one tablespoonful of va- 
nilla and four cupfuls of flour into 
which has been sifted two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Roll thin 
and cut into fancy shapes, and when 
done ice with chocolate flavored with 
vanilla, 

Popcorn Bars—Cook one cup of 
sugar, one-half cup of water and 
one-fourth teaspoonful cream of tar- 
tar to the hard-ball stage, then flavor 
with vanilla or any preferred flavor; 
add one quart of crushed  fresh- 
popped corn, and stir until corn and 
syrup are perfectly mixed, then press 
into a buttered pan until about an 
inch in thickness. Mark into bars 
with a sharp knife and break apart 
when cold. A cup of nut meats 
chopped can be added if liked, or 
halved nuts can be pressed onto the 
top while it is still warm and sticky, 
One can make assorted bars by us- 
ing different flavorings in the syrup, 
and a little chocolate and a little 
vegetable coloring. 

Cinnamon Squares—Place in a 
saucepan one cupful of brown sugar 
and one-half cupful of golden corn 
syrup, and one-fourth cupful of but- 
ter, two teaspoonfuls of ground cin- 
namon and one-half cupful of water, 
Boil until it forms a hard ball when 
dropped into cold water. Pour into 
buttered pans and when nearly cool 
cut into squares, Press a Sultana 
raisin in top of each square, 


Fig Fudge—Place ina saucepan 
two cups of granulated sugar, one 
cupful of water, one-half teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of ginger, and one cup of figs chopped 
fine, Boil until the mixture is thick, 


then remove from fire and beat until 
creamy. When it begins to harden 
pour into buttered pans and cut into 
squares, Before removing from the 
fire it should be tested in cold water, 
and should be thick enough to form 
a hard ball when werked between 
the fingers, <A little vanilla can be 
added if desired instead of the spices, 

Marshmallow Fudge—Place in a 
saucepan two cups of sugar, one- 
half cup of milk, and one _table- 
spoonful of butter, and two ounces 
of grated chocolate, Boil until it 
forms a soft ball when tested in cold 
water. Remove from the fire and 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla and a 
eupful of marshmallows that have 
been cut into bits. Beat up until it 
begins to stiffen, then pour into but- 
tered tins, and when cool cut into 
squares, 

Date Dainty—Place in a saucepan 
two cups of granulated sugar, one-half 
cup of golden corn syrup, one-half 
cup of water and cook to the hard- 
ball stage. Place in a large bowl 
the stiffiy beaten whites of two éggs. 
Remove the syrup from the fire and 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla, and 
one cup of chopped dates and a half 
cupful of English walnut meats, 
chopped. Pour this mixture slowly 
over the whites of the eggs and beat 
up until light and foamy. When it 
begins to stiffen pour into a buttered 
pan, and when cool cut into squares. 
Press a half of a walnut meat into 
top of each square. 

Nut Chocolate Caramels—Place in 
a@ saucepan one cupful of brown 
sugar, one cupful of golden corn 
syrup, one-half cupful of milk and 
one tablespoonful of butter. Boil un- 
til a firm ball will form between the 
fingers when tested in cold water. 
temove from the fire and add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla and one cup- 
ful of chopped nut meats, Turn into 
a buttered pan and cut into small 
squares, then dip into melted 
chocolate, 

Fruit Confection—Cook two cups 
of brown sugar and one-half cupful 
of water to the hard-ball stage, re- 
move from the fire and add the 
juice of on@ lemon, grated rind cf 
one orange, one-half cup of chopped 
seeded raisins, one-half cup of 
chopped dates, one-half cup of can- 
dicd cherries. Stir until it forms a 
stiff mass, then roll out into sheets 
and cut in any fancy shapes desired, 
These can be dipped in melted choc- 
olate if desired, 


Put Yourself Sate Your Gift 


ORIN E. CROOKER 





The best part of any Christmas gift 
is the good will of the giver. If 
one feels that the Christmas remem- 
brance is given from a sense of neces- 
sity it will lose most of its charm 
and all of its significance. But let 
the gift come as the expression of 
the love or the regard that is‘in the 
heart, and even the simplest token 
takes on a value that otherwise 
would be lacking in the_ costliest 
present, In other words, if you 
would have your gift appreciated; iz 
you would have the recipient prize 
it beyond its mere intrinsic value, put 
yourself into the giving of it. ‘The 
gift without the giver is bare.” 

Unless the heart of the giver finds 
expression in the gift it remains 


American Agriculturist 


merely a piece of merchandise. Buf 
he who gives of himself gives that 
which is above ftibies and fine gold. 
“Love,” said Henry Drummond, ~“‘is 
the greatest thing in the world.” This 
is why the heart looks for something 
else. besides the mere gift itself. Ne 
matter how costly the Christmas re- 
remembrance, the heart feels itself 
to have been defrauded unless it finds 
love accompanying the offering. For 
this reason, if one would make cer~ 
tain of one’s gift being appreciate 
one must put one’s self into the gi 
ing of it. Then, and only then, ¥ 
it become a gift in the true sen. 
of the word. 
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Disarming Fate 


“I notice Mrs Simmons is having @ 
new porch put on to her house,” sai? 
Decaon Wood, polishing his glasses. 

“Yes,” said his wife, “she always 
wanted one clear across the front of 
the house, but Silas never would build 
one so the first thing she did with some 
of the money was to have one.” 

The deacon looked at his paper 
thoughtfully for a moment, then re 
marked: 

“The Widder Davis is setting out 
good many flowers, isn’t she? SI 
keeps getting seed catalogs at the 
postofiice.”’ 

“Yes,” replied his wife, “her 
heart's been set on a posy garden 2 
good many years, but I should almost 
think ‘twould make Jed Davis turn 
over in his grave. He always thought 
flowers was such a foolish waste 
time and money.” r 

For a time the deacon was silent; 
then he said: 

“Wasn't that a new rubber-tired 
buggy I saw Prunella White in yes<# 
terday?” } 


of 


“Yes,” said his wife, with animd-* 


“and I’m glad she’s got it at 
last. She rode round for years in ag 
old farm wagon, though Leander 
could well afford a decent buggy for 
her and the girls, but if he’d a’ lived 
they’d never have had one.” 
For a time the deacon remaine 
sunk in thought; then he asked: 4 
“If you had a considerable sum o 
money ‘> do just what you wanted 
with, Mandy, what would you get?’* 
“I'd have me a hardwood floor ir} 
that kitchen,” his wife said, firmly 
“T never scrub that old floor but what 
I run my fingers full 
“Mandy,’ said her husband, with 
fervor, “you’ll see the carpenters at 
work on that new floor tomorrow. 
’.” And the deacon resumed 


tion, 


mornin’. 
his paper with a sigh of relief. 





Homemade Tree Ornaments} 
MAE Y. MAHAFFY 


Much of the real delight of - pre- 
paring for Christmas is lost by using 
only the ready-made tree ornaments, 
lovely as some of them are. There 
may be numerous enjoyable family 


of slivers,” " 





or neighborhood gatherings in mak- . 


ing these little trifles for home or 
church use. If the older people 
have but little time to give te this 
Subject the children will be glad of 
an opportuni‘y to gather materials 


from ;woods or fields, and but little . 


other expense will be necessary. 


If English walnuts are to be used: 


for cakes or salads t*e shells should 
be saved for ornaments. Place a rib- 
bon hanger between two halves‘ and 
glue them together, Touch the oit- 
side lightly with the glue brush, and 


roll them in loose cotton until they ° 


form veritable snowballs. A sprink- 
ling of diamond dust will add te 
their attractiveness when hung on the 
tree, 
hand acorns will answer. With a 
sharp knife crowd the ends of the 
hanger into the acorn, having re- 
moved the cup. The acorn is then 
treated just as the walnut, 

Small branches of evergreen dipped 
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If the walnut shells are net at ; 
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quickly into the glue and then 
sprinkled with diamond dust are also 
delightfully frosty bits of decoration. 


Another Christmas snowball is made_ 


by crushing and rolling white tissue 
paper until a fair-sized ball is made. 
Twist a fine wire into the paper to 
form the hanger. Touch the outside 
with paste and cover with cotton. 
Ropes of yarn, single, twisted or 
braided, will add greatly to the tree 
if crystallized by dipping them into 
“ sclution of alum, Stars, leaves, etc, 
ut from white wadding may be 
reated in the same way, or touched 
with glue and covered with diamond 


‘ust. A twist of wire will serve as 
. hanger. 

Kisses or other small pieces of 
candy, or the old-fashioned stick 


candy may be wrapped in oiled paper 
and then in bright colored crepe or 
‘issue paper with the ends deeply 
jashed to form fringe. Narrow rib- 
ton tied around the center of each 
fill attach these goodies to the tree, 
and they may be passed out to the 
little folks after the presents are dis- 
tributed. Doughnuts, thickly pow- 
dered with sugar, and tied to the tree 


with narrow ribbons will form an- 
other treat for the children’ or 
zrown-uDps. If these are thrust 
chrough with a small wooden dart 
to which has been glued a fan-shaped 
bit of gold or silver paper, or a 
unique Christmas card, or a Perry 
picture with a tiny ruffle of bright 


paper around it, they will serve quite 


nicely for any who may be present 
for whom no gifts were prepared in 
advance. Paper dolls also look well 
and serve the same purpose. 
Anyone who has visited the sea- 
shore is probably well provided with 
pretty shells, If of fair size hang 


if very small string 
Their charming col- 
out by the lighted 


them singly, but 
them together, 
ors are brought 


candles. Small branches of bright 
winter berries, white or red, are also 
splendid additions to the tree, and 


these may be woven into tiny wreaths, 
if preferred. Other small wreaths 
are made by cutting circles from 
cardboard, winding them with strips 
of bright paper and glueing a full 
frill on each side. If this frill is 
arranged in the form of box pleating 
or quil'ing it will answer for larger 
wreaths for the windows. 

If one wishes to hide from 
some little trinket cut circles from 
orange crepe paper about a foot in 
. diameter. Place the trinket in a ball 
of soft paper or cotton and lay it 
on the orange circle. Gather up the 
edges of this paper around the ball 
and tie securely with green baby rib- 
bon. Lemon-colored paper will 
answer if the old joke of “getting a 
lemon” is to be repeated. 


Over the Pucoel Telephone 


SELMA L. HILLCRYFTE 


Hello Central! Give 
please. 

Hello, is this Molly? Yes, this is 
Beatrice. I’ve tried three times to- 
day to get you, but this seems to be 
a dreadfully busy line. What did you 
say? Yes, that’s so—iut say, Molly, 
aren’t you hoarse today? Your voice 
deesn’t sound a bit natural.—You 
did! That was certainly a cold rain 
te be out in, and I felt as though I 

# had taken cold, too, but I used a 
plentiful supply of our beloved oint- 
ment when I went to bed, and never 
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felt ‘better than i did next morning. 
But wasn’t that the jolliest club 
meeting ever? I wanted—Hello! Yes 


—That ointment? Haven't I ever told 
you about it? I supposed all my 
friends knew of it, for it’s a standing 
jolLe in our family, we ali use it so 
much and praise it so constantly. 
Baby and all the other children get 
a good “greasing” with it if there’s 
the least sign of a cold. Then it’s so 
good for cuts or bruises, or anything 
that an ointment is generally used 
for. Where do I ‘uy it? Why, I make 
it myself.—Of course [ll tell you 
how! Just get your pencil and paper 
while I hold the line, 

One-half pound vaseline, one-half 
pound mutton tallow, two ounces 
camphor gum, one-half ounce turpen- 
tine, one-half teaspoon carbolic acid, 


piece of beeswax size of walnut, or 
enough to make ointment firm and 
ewaxy. Melt all the ingredients to- 


gether, and pour into small jars. 

Now read it over and I'll see if you 
have it right. Yes, that’s correct. 
And oh, Molly! Be sure to break the 
camphor gum into small picees, as it 
is slow about dissolving. ‘ 

Yes, I’ve always melted everything 
at once.—What did you say? Waxes 
and greases first over the fire, then 
the turpentine, acid and camphor 
gum after removing from the stove? 
Well, that might work nicely, except 
for the camphor gum; I’m afraid 
that wouldn't dissolve before the oint- 
ment cooled unless it were added to 
the vaseline, etc, on the stove. Tt 
might not do any harm to try it, 
however. 

Send Ellsworth over and I'll give 
you a little to last until you get some 
made, and do be careful of your cold! 

Well, someone evidently wants to 
use. this -line, and I'd better ring off, 


Now don’t forget to send for the oint- 
|} Good-by. j i 


ment. 





me 43 Ring 5, . 
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A Naughty Tree 


MYRTLE FRENCH WESTON 





A navghty little balsam tree 
Lived in the dark green wood, 

It stood and sulked the whole day long, 
Nor grew as such trees should. 


It would not hold its branches up, 
Nor try to reach the sun; 

While all its brothers standing near, 
Grew past it one by one. 


And s0, when came the Christmas time, 
“The gladdest of the year,” 

The other trees, so straight and tall, 
Began to disappear. 


“Oh! do not go and leave me now!” 
The tree cried out in fear; 

“Or take me, too, if you must go. 
It wilt be lonely here.” 


“But no one wants a crooked tree, 
And none a sulky one; 

But just the straightest and the best, 
To hang bright gifts upon.” 


“If you would be a Christmas tree 


You must not sulk, but grow, 
Its brothers said, and left it there 
Amid the cold and snow, 





The Day of Pen and Good Will 


Christmas again! The day that is 
ever a fresh delight to the young, and 





one that brings fond memories to 
the aged. It is emphatically the fam- 
ily holiday. Blessed is the family 


whose entirety has not been split by 
quarrels and dissensions in the past, 
and who can come together, young 
and old, with hearts filled with peace 
and good will toward each other. 
Sorrow sooner or later comes to all 
of us, and must be borne with what 
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dividuality. Children grow up ‘so 
selfish and thoughtless that one longs 
to shake them, because the growth of 
their individuality must not be 
checked by restraint. The divorce 
evil is on the increase in this country, 
I believe, because most of the hus- 


- bands and wives today are so afraid 


of having their individuality trampled. 
They will not bear and forbear with 
each other. Kinsfolk pass. kinfolk 
with unseeing eyes because their opin- 
ions are not the same on some sub- 
ject and there is no tolerance in their 
characters. Individuality is all right, 
but as long as we are living in the 
world, and not on a desert island, we 
needs must rub elbows every day 
with other human beings, and there 
must be “giving and taking.” None of 
us is perfect; we all are continually 
doing things that those around us 
must overlook and forgive. Can we 
afford to be less generous in this mat- 
ter than they? 


“Life is too short for any bitter feel- 


ng, 

There is no room for anything like 

hate.” 

We can be quite sure of the Christ- 
mas peace being ours if our hearts 
are filled with good will toward our 
fellowmen. Peace depends little on 
external conditions but much on the 
kind of feeling harbored in our 
hearts. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 





Three Meals a Day 


MBS TARLEY STAFFORD 





In planning menus for any time of 
the year, we try to arrange a bal- 
anced ration as nearly as practicable. 





The Bells of Peace 


Eugene C. Dolson 


ie a 


When the bells ring out on the Birth Night dear, 
Rearing the message down 

Through Time's long aisle for many a year, 
From little Bethlehem town, 

Then, over the gloom of the ages past, 
And the strifes of many a creed, 

On the Peace-tide Night of the year, at last 








There is peace on earth indeed. 





degree of strength we have, but bit- 
terness is a thing apart; peace at 
Christmas or any other time may go 
hand in hand with sorrow, but bitter- 
ness is no kin either of peace or good 


will. In a heart full of bitterness 
there can be no good will toward 
men. At least for the sake of the 
children, old grievances should be 


laid aside at this season, that the boys 
and girls, when they leave the old 
home, may have happy’ childhood 
memories of the Christmas time. 

I remember once asking a small 
boy, who lived near my old home, at 
which grandmother’s he was going 
te spend Christmas. I happened to 
know that both were alive, and lived 
near enough to make a visit to either 
possible. He planted his feet well 
apart,-and replied:.“Ain’t goin’ to 
neither place. Grandma White (his 
maternal grandmother) went an’ 
asked Aunt Belle, and ma’s mad at 
her, so we ain’t goin’ there; Pa’s 
ma’s always been mad at him~ for 
marryin’ ma, so she wouldn’t inyite 
us anyway.” It was surely a lovely 
atmosphere of peace on earth, good 
will to. men surrounding this baby of 
four, wasn’t it? ial 

We asia mation are; strong for in- 





In winter we serve much heéartier 
food than in summer. We use fruit, 
either raw, baked, boiled or stewed, 
for every breakfast in the year. In 
the latter part of winter, when the 
variety of fruit is less, oranges, ba- 
nanas and prunes may be used oc- 
casionally for a change. 

Sunday’s meals we plan so that 
much of the preparation may be done 
the day before. Rolls and biscuits 
may be made at the time of the reg- 
ular baking, then sprinkled with wa- 
ter and reheated when desired. Near- 
ly all cereals are cooked in a double 
boiler, being partially cooked the even- 
ing before. The chicken chowder may 
be made from the necks, backs, 
wings or other parts of the chicken 
that are not as desirable in chicken 
pie. Bacon is: made from the thin, 
streaked pieces taken from the sides 
and is cured the samé@ as ham. Beef 
is“ cut into roasts, steak, ete, frozen 
and thawed as needed. 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST—Boiled sweet apples, 
boiled rice, omelet, fried potato, cin- 
namon rolls, coffee, doughnuts. 

DINNER—Chicken pie, maShed po- 


<4 


cherry pie, ch 
Suprrr—Macaroni and cheese 
tomato sauce, biscuit, tea, chocolate 


cake. 

Monday 
BREAKFAST—Raw apples, oatmeal, 
fried bacon, griddiecakes, syrup, 
coffee. . 
DINNER—Baked potato, roast beef 
with brown gravy, boiled turnips, 


beet pickles, currant pie, bread, 

Suprer—Chicken chowder, cucum- 
ber pickles, cranberry sauce, biscuits, 
tea, chocolate cake. 

Tuesday 

BreEAKFAST—Baked sour apples, gra- 
ham mush, pork steak, creamed. po- 
tato, bread, coffee, ginger cookies. 

DINNER—-Pea soup, cold sliced roast 
beef, baked potato, cream gravy, 
stewed tomato, bread, apple pie. 

SuprPEer—Wheat muffins, beef tongue, 
escalloped potato, currant jelly, tea, 
cocoanut cake. 

Wednesday 

BREAKFAST—Stewed prunes, wheat 
flakes, hash, graham gems, coffee. . 

DINNER—Baked potato, dried beef 
in cream gravy, boiled cabbage with 
Hollandaise sauce, bread, pumpkin 
pie, cheese. 

SupreR—Cold boiled ham (sliced), 
Saratoga potatoes, apple salad, baked 
custard, bread, tea, cocoanut cake. 

Thursday 

SREAKFAST—Baked apples, oatmeal, 
fried salt pork, creamed potato, 
Parker house rolls, coffee. 

DINNER—Pot roast beef, baked po- 
tatoes, creamed carrots, bread, cot- 
tage pudding with lemon sauce. 

Supprer—Baked beans, brown bread. 


mustard pickles, tea, apple sauce,. 
ginger cake. 

Friday 
BREAKFAST—Stewed grapes, wheat 


cereal, beefsteak, potatoes boiled in 
jackets, bread, coffee, doughnuts. 
DINNER—Vegetable soup, Toast 
sparerib, mashed potato, spiced 
grapes, creamed corn, bread, rice 
pudding. 
Suprper—Codfish cakes, baking pow- 
der biscuit, plum sauce, tea, tarts, 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST—Baked pears, corn 
mush, sausage, baked potatoes, grid- 
dlecakes, coffee. 
DINNER—Beefsteak pie, 
cabbage, sweet cucumber 
bread, blueberry pie. 
SupPER—Parsnip stew, biscuits, cu 
cumber pickles, cherry sauce, whipped 


creamed 
pickles, 


cream cake, tea. 
Recipes = 
CHICKEN CHOWDER—Cut a thin 
Slice of salt. pork into cubes. Fry ir 


the kettle with one onion sliced, un- 
til the fat is tried out, but not brown 
Add chicken which has been cut into 
pieces as for fricassee, and cooked 
until ten@er, four medium sized po- 
tatoes sliced thickly and sufficient 
water to eover well. Cook until po- 
tatoes are tender, then add cream 
salt and pepper to taste. Cover with 
split crackers or saltines and serve. 
The pork and onions may be omitted 
if not desired and a little butter added 
with the cream, 

HOLLANDAISE SAUCE—One heaping 
tablespoon butter creamed with one 
heaping tablespoon flour; to this adé 
the yolk of one egg, two tablespoons 
vinegar, pepper (cayenne) and salt 
to taste. Place the dish in which 
these are mixed into a saucepan of 
boiling water. Beat until the egg be-~ 
gins to thicken, then add one-half 
cup boiling water, stirring all the 
time. When like a soft custard it is 
done. If expense need not be con- 
sidered, lemon juice may be used in- 
stead of vinegar, and the yolk of one 
egg substituted for the flour. 


Present for the City Friend 
A novel present may be made by 
a farmer’s wife to her city friend. 
Take a-large, fine pumpkin, cut off a 
piece at the top and scoop out the 
inside, In the cavity put a dressea 
chicken or duek, some fresh eggs, @ 
roll of butter, some home 
sausages, a few nice apples, some 
ears of popcorn, etc. Almost any- 
thing fresh from the farm would de- 
light a city friend.—[M. Andrews. 














PROMPTNESS 
REWARDED 


As a reward for promptness, 
every subscriber who renews their 
subscription before New Year's will 
be entitled toa present—a handsome 
and useful 


Several are fully described on 
other pages and you may have your 
choice by renewing upon the terms 
given. 

RENEW NOW—it will pay 
you to do so—first, because you get 
a splendid ent; and, second, - 
because it will help us to handle your 
order ahead of the January rush, — 
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tato, celery, biked squash, bread, tea, — 
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Merry Christmas, Good Timers! 


E am sure all you boys and girls 
will agree that the very best season 
of the year is here. Christmas pres- 
ents, Christmas dinner, Christmas se- 
crets, vacation from school! Even 
people who do not have good times 
at any other season of the year gen- 
erally manage to have a little fun at 
this time of the year. 

AN the Good Timers and _ their 
friends in the north can be enjoying 
the sleighrides and skating that are 
new posible. What is more fun than 
a jolly crowd of boys and girls all 
piled into a big bob sleigh, and off 
for a long ride! Even a few upsets 
only add to the general hilarity. I 
don’t think I have ever known of 
anyene getting hurt in such a tip- 
over, either—did you? 

No matter what kind of amuse- 
ment your branch club has been hav- 
ing er has planned, do manage, if it 
is possible, to have one sleighing or 
skating party this Christmas vaca- 
tion. 

I have been hoping that some of 
the Good Times branch clubs would 
send in to me photogragfhs of their 
members, Wouldn’t it be nice if all 
the Good Timers could. meet each 
other? The next best thing is being 
able to see photographs of them. I 
would be very glad to print photo- 
graphs of some of these membe:: 
Fhe pictures must be good and clear, 
or it will be impossible to use them 
tor this purpose. 

Den’t forget when you are sending 
your Christmas presents this year, to 
send Aunt Happy as a present a nice 
Iong letter for our Good Times page. 
Nothing she will receive will please 
her more. 

With best 
Christmas, 

¥ours for good times always, 

Aunt Happy. 


Tommy Chickadee’s Tree 


CAROLYN BAILEY 


wishes for a Merry 





Tommy Chickadee stood on. one 
©foot on the snowy front lawn. He 
was so cold that he kept horping 
from one foot to the other and his 
feathers were puffed out until he 
looked like a little black and white 
puff ball. . 
It had been a hard winter for 
Tommy Chickadee with the snow so 
deep that the berries and seeds were 
all covered up, and very few bread 
crumbs to be found on the kitchen 
doorstep. It was Christmas day, too; 
that Tommy Chickadee knew without 
anyone having told him, for hadn’t 
he seen the green fir trees being cut 
down in the woods, and the sleighs 
full of white parcels dashing by be- 
neath him as he sat on the telegraph 
pole, shivering, amd hadn’t he listened 
fo the Christmas bells and the chil- 
dren singing their Christmas carols? 
“Chick a dee-dee, chick a dee-dee” 
sang Tommy Chickadee, for he was 
a cheerful little bird in spite of be- 
ing cold and hungry. 
“Chick a dee-dee, 
day in the morning.” 
“Tommy Chickadee, oh, Tommy 
Chickadee, look here at what Santa 
Claus has left for you.” 

Tommy Chickadee looked up, for 
“he knew the voices. It was the chil- 
dren in the big white house who 
sometimes gave him food and he was 
not one bit afraid of them. “Yes, 
there they were, the dear children, 
Doris, and Joan, and Jack, their 
pink noses pressing against the win- 
dow pane and all their hands beck- 
oning to Tommy Chickadee. 

And there on the snowy window 
sill stood a little green Christmas 
tree, all for one little bird—Tommy 
Chickadee. 

“IT cut it down for you, 
Chickadee;” shouted Jack. 

“I fastened it to the window sill,” 
laughed Joan. 

“{ hung all your presents,” 
Doris. 

Such a fine little Christmas tree as 
it was. Jt was hung with strings of 
raisins and draped with festoons of 
seeds strung on white thread and 
covering every branch. There were 
bits of bacon and fat suet tied with 
bits of red ribbon and hanging from 
the ends of the twigs and on the 
very tiptop was a cooky cut in the 
shape of a star. 

Temmy Chickadee fiew up to the 
window sill and he ate and ate and 
ate. When he was no longer hun- 
gry he looked in at the children who 
had been kind enough to remember 
him on Christmas day and he puffed 
out his. little gray breast and sang 
very loudly: 

“Chick a dee-dee,” but it was “Merry. 
Christmas” that Tommy Chickadee 
meant by his cheery song. 


it’s Christmas 


Tommy 


said 





Favorite Worm 


Dorothy. came running up the walk 
one morning, her baby~hand extended - 
— : Mn : aga bet alm-a- Ont Chicabe ' 
and black caterpillar, says | go 

cord-Hérald,- 


“Just look what-I’ve just found, Mrs. 

.”* she exelaimed, joyously. “I 
never even: looked-for it, but this ig: 
my favorite worm!” 


' alike. 


a 





. 














Santa Claus’ Drive 


MES FRANK A BRECK 


Galloping—prancing—Santa Claus goes, 

Driving his reindeer over the snows, 

them on, Santa Claus! Hurry 
them through! 

Millions of stockings are waiting for 
you, 


Urge 


Skillfully—carefully, manage this jaunt, 
Bringing exactly the things We all want! 


Drive down the chimney, or break in the 
door! 
Fill every stocking, until it runs o’er! 


Don’t forget anyone—rich ones, or poor! 
All should be happy today, I am sure. 





The Make-Believe Christmas 


Week. ] 
“I’m so 


[Concluded from Last 
“Oh, Kathie!" cried Janet. 
glad to see you, Let’s go in and 
have a cup of chocolate so we can 
sit down and talk.” <A cozy tea room 
was near at hand, and they were soon 
resting in an alcove, and ready to 
talk. Janet was one of the admira- 
tions of Kathie’s life. She was a 
capable young woman half a dozen 
years older than Kathie, who made 
her living in the wonderful world of 
journalism, which Kathie thought 
must be a kind of paradise. 

“You're looking well, Kathie,” 
Janet, when they had told 
other things. 

Then because Janet had known 
mother, and would understand, Kathie 
told her about the make-believe 
Christmas, 

“You're a wise 
said, “some people 


said 
each 


girl,” she 
hunting 


little 
go round 











hand, and said, ‘4et us go in, and 
find a Christmas gift for you.” 

“Why do you give me a gift?” said 
the child. 

Kathie had told the boy laughingly 
that she was a cousin of Santa Claus, 
but ‘now she said gently, “For the 
sake of the Christ Child, who gave us 
all gifts.” 

“Oh, I know about him,” said the 
child, her face glowing. “Mother 
told me all about it last night. And 
she’s going to telh.me over again to- 
night. That’s her Christmas gift.” 

“"What a lovely one!’’ said Kathie, 
feeling that a story told by mother 
would be to her the most precious of 
gifts. 

Then they were in the doll depart- 
ment, and the child forgot every- 
thing in the wonder ef being allowed 
to choose, When a golden-haired 
dolly was put in her arms she looked 
as if she had nothing more to ask. 
But Kathie, following the old cus- 
tom of giving the child a good 
Christmas meal, took her to the res- 
taurant department, and had a basket 
packed. Then she noticed how poor 
the child’s shoes were. There was 
enough left in her pocketbook for 
warm shoes and stockings. Then she 
put her on a car that would take her 
to her home. 

“Mother's 
with you,” 
turned dway. 

Once more she joined the crowd 
on the sidewalk, but after a mo- 
ment’s thought she plunged into a 
florist’s shop, and quite emptied the 
litle pocketbook in buying a bouquet 
of beautiful red roses. 

Then she took the car to Aunt Ade- 
line’s house in the suburbs. 

Aunt Adeline greeted her with the 
usual chilly little handshake, and 
Kathie sat for a while in sad inde- 


Christmas 
she 


blessing go 
whispered as. she 











Who Said There Was No Santa Claus ? 


up gloom when things are hard, but 
I believe that’s the time to get in 
the sunshine. You remind me of 
your Aunt Adeline. I met her the 
other day and she talked so much 
about you. She’s been alone so much 
since the time she was near your 
age. And she’s always doing the 
kindest things so quietly. I know 
about some of them,” and Janet’s 
smile grew tender. “Some people 
never get to know her becausé she’s 
so silent and shy. But you and I 
know. I suppose you and she will 
be everything to each other now. 
She was wondering if you would come 
to spend Christmas with her, but she 
didn’t expect you because she said 
you were so popular with the young 
people, and would have so many in- 
vitations.” 

Kathie was glad that this de- 
manded nc answer, for she couldn’t 
get it straight in her mind. Surely 
cold, silent Aunt Ad-line- wasn’t really 
fond of her, and how could-they be 
Kathie had felt a little secret 
pride in her recognized social gifts. 

But Janet was saying good-by, de- 
claring. she ha@ a dozen things to do 
yet. Kathie gathered up her furs 
and-handbag, and weht-into the street. 
She hesitated long- over the- child that 
was.to -hdve mother’s gift, but she 


; une hér’at.lehgth? ~A mite‘of a girl 
wit 


a firlé, sénsitive face;"and dressed 
in thin but clean garments. The 
mettle one was standing with a crowd 

hapiter children ore’ a ‘big’ win- 
dow of tays. Kathie took the child’s 


cision. It was only the remembrance 
of Janet’s description “silent and shy” 
that gave her courage to plunge in. 

“Aunt Adeline,” she said, ‘‘would you 
mind if I stayed with you over 
Christmas. I feel as if I’d like to be 
with some of my own people.” 

“Oh, my child!” said Aunt Adeline, 
in a fluttering voice. “Pray forgive 
me for not asking you.. Of course 
you are more than welcome, any time. 
Look upon this as your home and 
come and go as you choose. It is so 
dull here, and I thought you would 
rather be with some of your young 
friends. But indeed it makes -me 
happy that you want to come.” 

“It makes me happy to come,” said 
Kathie, “so I think we. shatl have 
a happy Christmas.” 

She laid her roses in the old lady’s 
lap, and saw a flush of pleasure rise 
on the wrinkled cheeks. 

“Tt’'s a long time since ‘anyone 
thought I might like: flowers,’ said 
Aunt Adeline softly. 

Kathie was not afraid any longer. 
A peaceful homelike feeling began to 
steal over rer. ‘A great basket of 
Christmas greens came in the even-* 
ing, and she worked busily decorating 
the house. 

In the. morning, at: breakfast there © 
were several Christmas parcels heaped ° 
about her plate... The cousins -out 
west had remémbéred* her both ‘with= 
poet on - a. ee A photo- 

p bt) mother n yer 
rame was ‘Aunt ‘Adeline’s Pn a ; 

Before breakfast was over Uncle 


% 


- 


AO al a er 


‘American Agriculturist 


Miles came tramping in with a basket 
heaped high with holly decked 
packages, 2 

“All for you, Kathie,” he said, with 
an air of great’ satisfaction, when 
the Merry Christmases had been ex< 
changed. 

“Why, Uncle Miles, how did you 
happen to remember Christmas?” she 
cried. 

“Bless you, child, I looked out for 
that. As soon as I found it . was. 
December I put a big pad on my desk 
and each morning I made it my duty’ 
to mark off the date, so I would be 
sure not to miss it. I bought -my 
gift myself, too. These others were 
waiting for you at the boa ding 
house, when [ called this morning, > 
and Mrs James begged me to bring 
them. along.” 

Kathie spent a blissful half hour 
undoing the packages. The peopl 
at the boarding house had remem 
bered her, and all the girls sent gifts, 

“I thought I wouldn’t have any* 
Christmas at all,” she said. ed 
Planned just a make-believe one to 
give happiness to two poor children, 
but I’ve found a truly Christmas of 
my own. It’s with my own .dear 
folks. It’s just a great festival of 
love, isn’t it?” 

“Dear child!” said Aunt Adeline, 
“it’s just the kind of festival you 
prepare fo. If’ you give out love 
you'll be sure to find it fowing back.” 


Holiday Games 


Try these games at your Christmas 
party. You will find that they are 
great fun. 

U S Mail—A large room is needed 
for this game, and all pieces of bric- 
a-brac should be removed before- 
hand if your hostess is to continue 
in a peaceful state of mind. The 
players stand in a circle, and each 
one is given the name of some town. 
The postmaster is placed in the cen- 
ter and calls the name of the mail 
that is to be exchanged, and while the 
players are changing places he tries 
to slip into the place of one of 
them. If one is so dispossessed, he 
becomes postmaster and the former 
postmaster takes the name of the 
city the other has lost. Suppose the 
postmaster calls: “New York to 
Providenee,” the players having these 
names exchange places. Sometimes 
the postmaster calls three or four 
pairs in rapid succession so that half 
a dozen players are moving at the 
same time, He may not, however, 
call upon any one city to deliver 
mail to more than one place at a 
time. Every few minutes he calls 
“General Delivery,” and this means 
a universal scramble, everyone trying 
to Ghange places at once. 

Imitation—This requires five or 
more players. A leader is. chosen 
and the rest of the players stand fac- 
ing him. The leader goes through 
various motions, such as splitting 
wood, sawing wood, washing clothes, 
wringing clothes, hopping, jumping, 
etc, saying with each kind of action, 
“Do this!” or “Do that!” When he 
says, “Do this!” the rest of the 
players are to imitate him; when he 
says “Do that!” they are not to do so. 
Any player who. imitates the action 
at the wrong time or fails to do so at 
the right time is out of the game. 
The game continues till only one 
pleyer and the leader remain. The 
player remaining becomes the next 
leader. ‘ 

Hunter—One of the players is called 
the huntsman and the others are given 
names of the different parts ef a 
huntsman’s dress or accouterments. 
His coat, powder horn, gun, belt, dog, 
shot, etc. Arrange aS many chairs as 
there are players less one in two rows, 
and have the players seat themselves 
in these, the hunter alone having no 
chair. 

The hunter then walks up and down 
calling out various names as gun, 
dog, belt, etc. The first called must 
take hold of the back of the coat or 
skirt of the hunter, the next called 
takes the first in the same way until 
all are called. The tunter then starts 
running and all must keep up with 
him wherever he goes. Suddenly he 
shouts “Bang” and sinks into a chair. 
The player failing to secure a seat 
becomes huntsman, 


Three Black Crows—Mawe 
balls by covering bits of cot- 
ton with cheese cloth or: mos- 
quito netting, allowing three balls for 
each player... Form a circle about the 
leader and march around singing a 
line or two of any song that the chil- 
dren may know. When the circuit 
has been made the leader says: 
“Three black crows are in the corn, 
peck, peck, peck,” at the same time 
touching threé of those in the circle. 
The three thus touched step back un- 
til three or four feet from the other 
players. The leader then says: “The 
farmer shoots thém’ every day, crack, 
crack, crack.” At the last crack the 
three ‘on’ the - outside’ who are the 
crows begin ‘their race. Each must’ 
run around the circle’‘and back ‘to 
her: place. without’ béing hit by the 
farmers;“those stil in the circle. Bach 
farmer; of course, has but three balis, 
and while the game is an ‘exciting 
ofie, the “crows” often succeed ‘in 
running the gauntlet. The first one 
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hit takes the leader’s place in the 
center of the circle. 

The Extra Spoke—Draw a large 
wheel in the sand or earth 
with as many spokes less one as 
there are players. Station this ex- 
tra player in the center of the wheel. 
The game is for those on the ends of 
the spokes to change places with each 
other without the one at the hub get- 
ting a spoke. If a player loses his 
place he becomes the one at the hub 
until he can secure one. 


Christmas Conundrums 


What is the key to the situation at 
Christmas time? Turkey. 

Why is the letter G like a plum 
cake? Because it makes a lad ‘“giad.” 

If twelve men sat down to eat one 
pie, what time would it be? A quar- 
ter to three. 

Which is one of the longest words 
in the English language? Smiles, be- 
cause there is a mile between the 
first and last letters. 

What is the difference between a 
farmer and a seamstress? One gath- 
ers what he sows, and the other sews 
what she gathers. 

Why is a doctor who has lost his 
practice like a man in a temper? 
Because he has lost his patients, 

Why do littie birds in their nests 
agree? Because if they did not they 
would fall out, 


The Letter Box 


Walter Grams is a 
North Dakota boy. 
and is very much 
Good Time club. 

Barbara Bennett of Illinois is 11 
years old, and in the fifth grade. Bar- 
bara found no difficulty in solving 
our number puzzle. 

Dear Aunt Happy: 
ganize a club -in our school, and 
would be glad if you would tell me 
how. There are not many boys and 
girls around where I live. I am send- 
ing ten cents for a Good Time pin. 
Your loving niece, Sally Vaughan, 
Virginia. 

{f am sure Caliy has 











nine-years-old 
He lives on a farm 
interested in our 


I want to or- 


learned by 
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No 1727 Pillow 
this time through Aunt Happy's let- 
ters just how to organize a branch 
club. if she or anyone else has any 
difficulty in this matter, I'd be very 
glad to give them any assistance pos- 
sible.] 

Edwin J. Hatzfeld of Missouri has 
two sisters younger than himself, and 
lives at Spring Brook farm. The 
boys and girls have good times in his 
district, but they wish to have more. 
{Why wouldn't it be a good idea for 
all the boys and girls to send in the 
names of their fathers’ farms? Don’t 
you think it would be interesting to 
know the different names that have 
been selected ?] 

Dear Aunt-Happy: We have organ- 
ized a Good Time club in our dis- 
trict, and are going to do all in our 
power to promote good times. Our 
club is just now composed of only 
four. We are going to meet at each 
others’ houses every two weeks on 
Saturday afternoons, and have as 
jolly a time as possible. We will send 








No 1726 Calendar 
names together, and will get 


in our 
the pins iater. We remain yours for 
good times, Viola Wassman, presi- 
dent; Florence Hughes, vice-presi- 
dent; Lucille McCormick, secretary, 


and Sadie Nichol, treasurer, Illinois. 
Charies Hobbs is a little eight- 
years-old New York boy who is a 


new member, 
lia Sink: isa 12-years-oid girl from 





THE GOOD 





‘TIME’ CLUB’ ; , 


ez '*" 


snow bound, take laurels for the 
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wreaths. These are rich in their 
deep, glossy green and the leaves are 
very perfect. 

For color, the red and the green of 
Christmas time, tie on a red ribbon 
or fashion a bow of red crepe paper. 


There is an abundance of the red 
in the woods and fields; the bitter 
sweet berries with yellow caps 


turned back from the red berry, the 
clusters of rich red barberry, which 
may be utilized if gathered before 








North Carolina, who has knocked at 
our door for membership. 

Abbie Doyle of Massachusetts 
played in such an exciting game of 
basketball at school that she lost her 
Good Time pin. She raised it so 
much that she has sent for another. 
Abbie is also going to try to get up a 
Good Time club in her school, 

Dear Aunt Happy: It is time that 
Wwe sent you a report of how we are 
getting along in our club. We have 
changed some of the officers. They 
are now: President, Grace Lane; vice- 
president, Harold Bellows; secretary, 
Helen German; treasurer, Thomas 
Shortsleeves; “assistant secretary, 
Grant Shortsleeves. It was also voted 
that a committee of four for enter- 
tainment be. appointed. After the 
meeting was over the committee fur- 
nished entertainment and _ refresh- 
ments. Your niece, Helen German, 
secretary Stage Road Good Time 
club, Vt. [The Stage Road club is 
one of the branch clubs that I am 
proud of. They are certainly a lot of 
lively boys and enterprising girls who 
belong to it. 

Walter Lindly is a _ ten-years-old 
member who lives in Iowa. He would 
like some of the boys who know how 
to make a good rabbit trap to send in 


directions. [If some of the Good 
Time boys will do this, I will be 
very glad to give it space in our 


columns. ] 

Dear Aunt Happy: We have organ- 
ized our club now. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Censor, Albert 
3atten; president, Guy Salmons; vice- 


president, Annie Moore; secretary, 
Nina Whitehead; corresponding sec- 
retary, Virginia Ackiss. I will tell 


you about our good times.’ First, we 
went on a masquerade Halloween 
night. We got a doubie-horse wagon 
and started on our trip, not knowing 
where we were going, but decided 
after we got started. We drove about 
six miles. Before we got to our stop- 


ping place it commenced to rain, but 
we didn’t care about that, as singing 
cheered us up. The next thing the 


club undertook was an entertainment 
one recess. Things were going beau- 
tifully when the principal rang the 
bell. Wishing all the boys and girls 
who belong to the Good Time club 
a merry Christmas and happy New 
Year, Virginia Ackiss, corresponding 
secretary, Va. 

Dear Aunt Happy: I am so giad I 
have become a member of the boys’ 
and girls’ Good Time club. We have 
fine times in our school. I am happy 
when Friday comes, so as to get the, 
Good Time club pages. That is what 
I like best to read. Your loving niece, 
Ruth Turner, Ct. 

Fred Knapp ef Massachusetts wrote 


Aunt Happy about what a nice Hal- 
loween party their club had. There 
are just 12 members in the club. 


Each one brought cake or candy and 
a jack-o'lantern. They played games 
until eight o’clock, and then had sup- 
per. Afterward they played more 
games until nine o’clock, when they 
went home, all agreeing they had had 
a pleasant evening. 


New Year’s Gifts 


The daintiest calendar is the one 
illustrated here! We offer it stamped 
on cream colored linen with material 
for working, and the cardboard, 
calendar and ribbon for making 
up, The embroidery is very sim- 
ple so that it is easily made. 
The forget-me-nots are French 
knots in blue with a yellow one tor 
the center. The roses and ribbon on 
the basket are worked solid in pink. 
The leaves are also solid in green, 
while the stems are outlined in the 
same color. The basket is outlined 
in brown. After the embroidery is 
finished, glue the Linen to the card- 
board on the back and also the rib- 
bon for it to hang by. The calendar 
is tied on with a short piece of the 
ribbon passed through the punched 
holes. A very neat back may be ob- 
tained by pasting a piece of heavy 
paper cut just-the shape of the card- 
beard. Finished the calendar meas- 
ures 8 by 7 inches, and costs, includ- 
ing materials, 30 cents. 

Crash Pillow 

A very handsome pillow, 18 by 22 
inches, may be made with this de- 
sign. It is embroidered solid on tan 
linen crash in three shades of delft 
blue. As there is no padding to be 
dene the work goes much faster than 
one would imagine. A pillow of this 
kind would make a most acceptable 
New Year's gift. We will supply it, 
including back and all materials, for 
35 cents. 

Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department, this office. 








too hard a freeze and kept in a cool 
place. These and others all are very 
attractive, The barest farmhouse 
may be made a bower by just a little 
work from all, and it really is a lark 
to do it Dig down underneath the 
snow and find the fresh green Christ- 


Greens for Christmas 
W. E. PERHAM 
The wooded part of every farm is 


full of Christmas possibilities. If 
you stray into town 10 days before 


Christmas and see the greens piled ™4@S fern. Every bank abounds in it. 
. ; " A tree, even a diminutive one, 
up and ask the price, you come home seems to send forth a bit of Christ- 


feeling rich in possessions, 

Let all the family have a hand in 
gathering the greens. There is the 
ground pine, bushels may be had for 


mas spirit. The decorations need not 
be elaborate. Wherever there is a 
child there should be a tree. Go back 
in memory and think what this sea- 
son of joy meant to you as a child 
and doe something to gladden some 
other child’s heart. Simple things 
are best. It is the spirit emanating 
from the act that counts and children 
are keen in discerning the spirit. 


Snow’s Christmas Doll 


T, A. TEFFT 














Snow was a little black girl. She 
sat on the floor in a dejected little 
heap. Night had settled down over 
“the quarters,” making long black 
shadows in the Big House orchard, 
and with it Snow’s sorrow returned 
even greater than before. 














Christmas “Peace on Earth” 


the labor. Then the daintier prin- For the first time in Snow’s short 
cess pine is usually found in the life the Big House was occupied, and 
damp, shady places. These make three weeks ago she would have been 
beautiful wreaths, far handsomer so happy, but now—! It was just 
than the paper ones sometimes seen. a week ago that she had gone to 
If you wait too late until these are town with Unc’ Big Tom, perched 
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$5 to 
$40 
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Itis not only the saving of money that has given us 200,000 
delighted customers. It's the greater beauty, convenience, 
fuel economy and durability of every Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range. Also our prompt delivery and liberal treatment. 


Write for Catalog of 400 Stoves 
and 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Don't pay the middleman 65.00 to 640.00extra. Let us save 
you that much. Keturna Kalamazoo aftera year's use if our 
claims are not true. What dealer wilido that! Send postal 
now for Catalog No, 100, and please mention this paper. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mich. 
Ask for Furnace or Gas Stove Book too, if interested, 
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AN ACCEPTABLE GIFT 


FOR CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S 


is a subscription for one or more years to the American Agriculturist. 
The regular subscription price is $1.00 for each year. Thousands 
have availed themselves of this opportunity of remembering their 
friends, and surely no more acceptable gift could be given one than 
a subscription to this publication, every number of which will 
pleasantly remind the recipient of the donor. 


To emphasize the gift and show the giver, we send upon request 
a beautifully engraved gift card 
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“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


- EVERY WOMAN 
HER OWN DRESSMAKER 


~iMUE Soe Anum - CCE Ae + ee a 





A new book which tells how to make all kinds 
of garments from a corset cover up to a full 
dress, and illustrates 200 of the most practical 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children, Be- 
sides containing a large assortment of patterns 
the book has an interesting section of em- 
broidery designs. This useful book is printed 
in colors, and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it for 5 cents 
to our readers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD PATTERN DEPT. 


M.nneapolia, New York Peopies Gas Bidg., Myrick iy 
Minn 315 Fourth Ave. Chicago, Tl. Springtield, 
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way on the top of a bale of cotton. 
She .had never been to town! before 
and the wonderful sights and sounds 
filled her with speechless delight. 
But it was in the afternoon on their 
way home that she had seen it, and 
she had not been happy one minute 
since. “It,” was a brilliant-cheeked, 
gayly dressed doll hanging in the 
window of a toy store. Snow caught 
her breath sharply. For just an in- 
stant she thought perhaps it was an 
angel or a real live white child, but 
a second glance told her what it was. 
She had seen a doll, once; the over- 
seer’s little girl had one, but it was 
“loth. She had thought it very beau- 
tiful but this one was past her ad- 
jectives of description. The blue 
vyes and carmine lips seemed to smile 
at her invitingly, and Snow longed for 
possession with all the strength of 
her starved soul. 

Every day the thought of it never 
left her, and she had dreams of it at 
night. She was a lonely, silent child, 
and she would sit for hours on the 
eabin porch, her mind filled with the 
radiant vision, until Aun’ Judy de- 
elared to Une’ Tom that the child 
was “sholy conjured.” 

The circuit rider came to town one 
Sunday and Snow heard him preach, 
One thing he said made her sit up 
very straight with a sudden illumi- 
mating idea. He was 
something he had read from the 
Bible, that whateVer anyone prayed 
for, believing they would get it, the 
Lord would surely give it to them, 
Like a ray of sunshine in a darkened 
room came the thoughi—the Lord 
would send her the doll! So from 
that time on until Christmas she 
wo fid creep down behind the currant 
buvyhes by the orchard fence just 
after twilight and pray the Lord to 
send her a doll at Christmas. 

Christmas morning came, but no 
doll. The disappointment and shock 
to her childish faith had been terri- 
ble. All day she hoped and longed, 
but night came and still there was no 
doll. She had thrown herself down 
on the dry grass and cried out her 
grief to the cold earth and silent 
stars. She vowed she would pray no 
more. It was a lie about God caring 
for everybody and hearing them pray! 
After that her misery was measure- 
Jess for several days. But when 
“young marster’” moved back she had 
shared the common interest and ex- 
eitement, now she was lonely, and 
she wanted a doll. 

Snow sat on the steps and looked 
up at the faraway stars. ‘Hebben 
sho’ mus’ be er fur place,” she 
mused; “de angels comes er way 
down ind takes de pra’rs, and if dey is 
er signt er pra’rs den hit would take 
de Lord er long time to answer ’em 
all; en er co’se he’d answas de white 
ehullen fust. Mebbe he jes ain’t hed 
time ter git ’round ter me. [I sho’ do 
want er doll bad,” she concluded 
plaintively. 

When night came she got up and 
went around the cabin door behind 
the bushes by the orchard fence. 
Dropping on her knees she began to 
pray aloud. Two figures pacing the 
erehard paths heard the sound of her 
voice, and drawing near, listened: 

“Lord-er-Mighty,” the prayer be- 
gan, “I knows yer is mighty busy, so 
I's gwine ter give yer another chance. 
Lord, I sho’ does want er doll, en I 
knows you has er plenty of ’em up in 
hebben, so please jes drop me one 
down h’yer. Hit won’ matter ef its 
ene de li'l’ angels been er playin’ 
with; ef it’s got er arm er laig gone 
I won’ min’, I’d love er jes as good. 
f knews you would er sent it befo’ 
but you mus’ ter been busy sendin’ 
dolls ter the li’l’ white chullen. Lord- 
er-Mighty, I'll ’scuse you fer dat ef 
you'll jes hurry up an’ send it now. 
K promise I won’ be sassy erbout it, 
Wn jes play lak she am meh li'l’ mis- 
tis en I’s her mammy, en I'll tak good 
keer of her.” 

“Snow—Snow—You Jerry’ Ellen 
Fagie Snow, come h’yer ter me dis 
instunce!” came in a shrill voice from 
the cabin. 

“I got ter go now, Lord-er-Mighty; 
Aun’ Judy’s calling me, but please 
don’ fergit meh doll,” and the little 
figure rose from its knees and sped 
lke a black streak through the dusk. 

The two people on the other side 
ef the fence stood with clasped hands 
looking into each other’s eyes. The 
mext morning soon after daylight 
Snow was aroused from stlumber by 
Aunt Judy’s voice raised in shrill ex- 
elamation: 

“Now, people, what yer reckon this 
h’yer doll is er setting on my front 
po’ch fer?” At the word doll Snow’s 
heart began to beat almost to suf- 
focation. So her prayer had been 
answered at last! She dressed her- 
self with trembling fingers and 
pushed her way through the excited 
group on the porch. There, lying in 
a little carriage, was an_ exquisite 
baby doll, asleep. Golden curls peeped 
out from under the close-fitting lace 
cap, and the dainty, long clothes 
were covered with a profusion of lace. 
Snow’s black face shone;- she had 
mever dreamed of owning anything 
palf so beautiful. 

“Now what ver reckon this doll am 
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UR Uncle Sile possessed a will which would not brook a nay; 


So, when he once put down his foot, he pug it down to stay. 
When married, for the future home he chose a pretty site, 
But built the house, from cellar up, just as he thought was right. 
On odd design, this lack or that, | do not mean to dwell, 
But now would tell, in simple way, of the old-homestead well. 
The idea took our Uncle Sile that for the well’s abode, 
The best and only proper place was just across the road. 

Ten rods or more in front the house he had the men begin, 


And never paid the least regard to frequent joke er grin. 

No water would be quite so good, he said he clearly saw, 

As that which through the passing years, he from that well would draw. 
At that time Uncle Sile was strong and never tired of work; 
And work came early, work came late, he never tried to shirk. 
So he and his fair country bride began their life of toil; 

She busy with the household tasks, he wresting coin from soil. 
But twice and three times, yes and four, no day e’er saw him fail 
To trudge, however tired he was, with the well water pail. 

When Uncle Sile was in the fields or gone to town to trade, 
Upon his wife, with all her work, the extra chore was laid. 
Though not unkind, that stubborn will, of all his faults the worst, 
Just made our Uncle keep the well where it was dug at first. 

So as the years went swiftly by, and loving children came, 

Of all the parents’ toils and cares one hardship was the same — 


However human lives might age, the well unchanged remained. 
Aroused at night from needed sleep by, “Wanta, wanta drink,” 
Full oft an empty pail was found upon the kitchen sink. 

Then off in midnight’ s dishabille through winter's slush and snow, 
As in the summer's sultry heat, our Uncle Sile would go. 


And so the years went on and on till Uncle Sile was gray ; 
His wife was bent by countless tasks which never knew a stay. 
One day as Silas sat in pain beside the open door, 


He saw his thin and care-worn wife start for the well once more. 
He saw her drag with many a stop the bucket up the well, 


“That cussed well’, 


‘2 rt: J 


those very words from Uncle Silas fell, 
With quivering eyes he saw the one he’d promised ne’er to fail, 
But love and cherish to the end, come lugging home that pail. 


And Uncle Sile began to think, and in a few moments’ space 

He saw how he through years had lacked a most essential grace. 
And with the penitence he felt, and with the falling tears, 

The broken man was nearer heaven than he had been for years. 
At noon a blessing new and real was spoken o’er the food, 

While round the board the family sat a-wondering at his mood. 
He laughed, he cried, he joked, then seemed particularly sad, 

And slyly said, “This water seems extaordinary bad”. . 
As soon as eating time was done he called for pen and ink, 

And Jane, his daughter, whispered round, “Pa’s orful sick, | think.” 
“Aint feelin’ well as usual, Pa?’’ asked Susie’ s husband, Bill; 

Says Silas snickering, “I'm just a-changin of my will’. 

Then calling Tom he told him he was to go right to town, 

And take the note he'd sealed up tight, and give it to Hank Brown. 
Now Hank was not a lawyer nor a doctor, but his trade 

Was windmills, which he guaranteed the very choicest made. 

And while they wondered at the house, they never guessed aright, 
Till morning brought to the old farm a most astounding sight. 
For men and teams with curious loads before the house appeared, 
Who took possession of the place and wondrous things upreared. 
A lofty, graceful structure bore a tank of startling girth ; 


And Widow Allen calling round, cried out, 


Of lugging water from the well, though back and arm were strained. 


“Why, what on airth?”’ 


The men then dug, and came next day, the house was all up-torn; 
While neighbors stared and said, “‘Sile Crane’s gone crazy, sure’s you're born.’ 
And Uncle smiled while stumping round, and looking very deep; 
While Aunt kept disappearing oft to have a little weep. 

The job was finished up at last, complete in each detail, 

And in a case, a relic locked, was hung the water pail. 

For now the house was piped throughout, each room had water clear, 
The turning of a faucet brought the old well’s blessing near. 

And then the folks, surprised and glad, by sight and feeling found 
How Uncle Silas’ change of wifl, was well for all around. 

The water tasted far more sweet than for long years before, 

While this one change for others now threw open wide the door. 

And so new days came to the farm, and Silas and his Ruth 

Began with gladness in the life both to renew their youth. 


er settin’ h’yer fer?” Aunt Judy de- 
manded again. 

“Hit’s mine,” 
idly. 

“Yourn! Now h’yer dat won’t yer? 
An’ how come it yourn I'd lak ter 
know?” 

“De—de—de Lord sent it ter me.” 
The voice was even more timid than 
before. 

“De Lord? Big Tom, you come 
right h’yer, dis chile is sure conjured? 
You better go right now an git de 
hoo-doo doctor. 

“Snow,”’ she continued, turning to 
the trembling figure by the doll’s car- 
Triage, “honey, dat doll sholy do be- 
long ter young marster’s li’l’ gal. De 
Lord ner nobody else ain’t gwine ter 
send you black nigger no doll.” 

“Judy, chile,” Big Tom interposed 
mildly, “h’yer’s a cyard tied to the 
contraption’s arm which mought 
*splanify "bout it.” 

The card was tied to the doll’s 
wrist and there was something writ- 
ten on it. Aunt Judy bent down and 
examined it carefully. 

“H’yer you Big Tom, you run down 
an’ tell Halie Marindy ter ceme up 


Snow essayed tim- 


h’yer yes as quick as she kin and 
read dis cyard.” 

It seemed an age to Snow before 
Halie Marinda arrived upon the scene, 
and she held her’ breath while the 
ecard was untied and handed over. 
Halie Marinda spelled it out to her- 
self, then !ooked from one to the 
other ip blank amazement. 

“Well, dis do beat all!” she gasped. 
“Dis h’yer writin’ say ‘Fer Snow fum 
de Lord’!” 

The assembled multitude stood in 
awed silence, but Snow with a de- 
lighted cry snatched the doll from 
its carriage and held it close to her 
heart. 

Not the Horse for Him 

: German farmer was in search of 
a 10rse, 

“I’ve got just the horse for you,’ 
said the liveryman. “He’s five years 
old, sound as a dollar and goes ten 
miles without stopping.” 

The German threw his hands sky- 
ward. “Not for me,” he said, “not for 
me. I live eight miles from town, und 
mit dot horse I haf to valk back two 
miles.”’—[ Exchange, 





American Agrieculturist 
Miss Amanda and the Major 


[From Page 587.] ; 
good major was in a determined 
mood. 

“Miss "Mandy, there is only one 
way out of this difficulty, we must 
get married!” 

*“Why—why, Major!” Miss ’Mandy 
blushed, Miss "Mandy stuttered, and 
Bounce, feeling himself for once a 
superfluous member of sitting room 
Society, stole ‘out in the kitchen 

“Well?” The major was not only 
determined, he was also impatient. 
Then at sight of Miss ’Mandy’s per- 
turbed face, his impatience suddenly 
melted. ‘‘Dearest,’’ he said, “I need 
you, and you, I hope, need me. Aside 
from this Christmas difficulty, there 
Seems to be no reason why we should 
not be very happy together Is 
there, little woman?’ 

But still Amanda 
might be only pity on the major’s 
part, though she hated to think se 
Then Bounce decided the question by 
racing in with his usually exuberant 
manner, and leaping up to lick the 
major’s hand. 

“Bounce wants me, you see. Don’t 
you, too, dear?’ 

Well, Miss "Mandy really did, and 
at last consented to say so. The fol- 
lowing day two neat little notes of 
regret and refusal were dispatched to 
Aunt Sarah and Jane, and the wed- 
ding day was set for the week be- 
fore Christmas. 

Amanda was in a flutter of prep- 
aration, consisting principally oi 
breadths of shining gray satin, when 
a second letter came from Sarah Stitt 
inclosing two tickets from Homeville 
to Philadelphia. ‘These,’ she wrote, 
“are our wedding present to you, and 
are to be used for your wedding trip. 
We shall be expecting you for Christ- 
mas and the week previous. There 
is to be a lecture at the club—The 
voters of the future—that I am sure 
you will both enjoy.” 

Poor Amanda! Even the major 
could see no way out of this, with- 
out seriously offending Aunt Sarah, 
and wasting the tickets, a perorm- 
ance distinctly contrary to all the 
good major’s economical inclinations 

“No, my dear,” he decided, “we 
ag t get out of it his time. We must 


hesitated. it 


"Mer did they get out of it this 
time; they went. But to both the 
week was torture, and the bride and 
groom left the Stitt mansion at the 
end of that highly cultured seven 
days with thankful hearts that all 
was over. 

“Won't it be nice to get home?" 
queried Amanda fervently, as the 
train blew for the Homeville station. 

And the major’s reply was no less 
frevent. ‘“‘My dear, it will!’ 

The train drew in, the travelere 
descended, grips were collected and 
the two walked slowly up the snowy 
village street. 

“Why, Andrew, what on earth!” 

For the shutters were all thrown 
wide, and a woman’s face was watch- 
ing at the window. Then a feminine 
figure appeared in the dorway, and 
peering over her shoulder the impish 
face of Sammy Fry. It was Jane 
herself! 

Jane welcomed them effusively, ex- 
plaining that she had come to spend 
the week after Christmas with them, 

“I only came this morning,” she 
explained, “but I got the key from 
the Hickses and came right in. And 
I’ve put the house in apple-pie 
order.” 

The major involuntarily cringed @ 
little. This to Amanda with whom 
apple-pieness was a chronic state, 
who never left a thing in her home 
out of place. No, no, Jane Fry! It 
is small wonder you are not popular. 

“My dear,” said the major, when 
for a moment they were alone, “get- 
ting married didn’t seem to help 
much, did it?” 

“No,” agreed Amanda, with that 
faintly puzzled expression wlich the 
major always loved. He watched 
her a moment with twinkling eyes, 
then as Jane Fry’s step was heard 
in the hallway, “Anyway,” he whis- 
pered as he kissed her, “I’m glad we 
did, aren’t you?” 

Miss Amanda only had time to look 
at him before Jane entered the door. 
But it was a look that spoke volumes. 


A Certain Dividend 


ROSA NAOMI SCOTT 





“T am not, going to rent my farm 
this year, Mr Henry. I have come 
back to rent the place myself.” The 
old woman looked lovingly through 
the hay hillocks against the sky line. 

“You mean Felix, your son-in-law, 
is coming out here to run the farm?” 
sneered the man. “I never heard that 
measuring drugs made a farmer.” 

The alert eyes that the woman 
turned on the angry Mr Henry con- 
tradicted the wrinkles in her face. 

“No, I mean I’ve come back by my- 
self to live on my farm.” 

“We are proud to have you,” the 
man moistened his lips uneasily. “You 
can take two rooms ’stead of one—.” 

“IT am going to run the farm my- 
self,” she repeated evenly. 

“Mrs Burton,” warned the - man, 
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“do you calculate to ruin yourself?” shall have to give up the flat, since 
“If: E did I’ could let yeu keep it.” we haven’t your boare to help on the 
The man’s thick brown skin red- rent.” 
dened. “Td thought of that,” admittéd Mra 
“If you'd any reason you’d under- Burton, “but I am.too poor to pay 
stand ‘hard luck gets the best of any board, when I had it here by a little 
farmer. The river backing up, there, work with my chickens and garden. 
over the corn in the bottom—” I had to meet conditions: You will 
“I never held you responsible for have to meet conditions and take a 
the corn in the bottom, Mr Henry,” cottage where rent is cheaper.” 
she interrupted. ‘““That happened every But there were difficulties -in the 
two or three years when Mr Burton first year’s farming. There was ~*o 
was living, but it never brought us successful farmer near to whom Mrs = 
in debt. You have had the farm near FPurton could apply for advice. She 
on to three years, and Iam deéperin did not even have the comfort of 
debt this year than I was at the close “talking over everything’’ with her ‘. 
of the first year—” daughter, for she with Felix con- 
“You'll be deet per at the close of tinued to snub the old lady’s effort. 
this year, and I hope you. will,” She came to realize that the man who 
snarled the man, going out and slam- did her werk could well promise ’o 
ming the door behind him. “follow her mind,” for he had none 
The woman leaned back in, her of his own. During the first months 
chair with a breath of relief. ®The her_ignorance grew upon her daily 
old clock on the mantel, the bunch Not knowing what to plant in the 
of old almanacs swaying beneath the different fields was the knottiest prob- 
} bulky, puffy bed of her own, brought lem, She realized how little she hrd 
tears of comfort to her eyes. It wasthe Known of what her husband did, 
one room in her old home she had while she did the cooking, the sew- 
| kept from her tenants, and kept exact- one, Soe panty nar — ee ng 
| ly as she had lived in it. It was good the butter and the milk, the bees, the 
to be at home. A faint cluck beneat poultry, cured and stored the por. Anty Drudge Lectures Mrs. Wontchange 
her window made her start up with This with the “company” that inevi- Mrs. W t ha 
an animation which her weight and a, — os wae to ~% om Seen, F ontc pe Pee the old ways are goon <nough 
i years made unexpected. As she poked and wi the duties of motherhood, or me. 
! * out her hand she saw it was the had made up a life of incessant toil. cA i er and grandmother were farmers’ 
Brown Leghorn that always ‘“‘set” be- But she ached with regret, now, that wives, an ey got along all right. 
fore any other hen on the place. she had not asked-and known what , ° 
The door opened and the eaiasaune “he” did in this bigger half of their Anty Drudg a Well, everybody for themselves ; but I 
OD the arth tr aod business: know I go in for some of the new things, and glad 
BS ode going co woth yeer. pines " hc Passa Bees yp wa =. — = — am I to know about them. I wouldn’t be living on 
r you: e asked SUIKIILY, ; 3 - iSte : -e™me 8 , . . > 
derstood he was asking for the posi- Whole valley where she lived, and she a farm today if it wasn’t for Fels-Naptha Soap and 
tion. winced for fear her children in the all it does to make my work easy.” 
“ve deci ied on that, too,” she re- _town would hear that an old woman = 
plied. “I'll trade with him as soon as ~—their, own mother—‘had put her- or npeeer ge 5- ale ‘ 
you leave I’ m much obliged, Mr self up to be laughed at,” as well as Some old-fashioned things like grand- 
Henry,” she added in concession t) lose her money. So she went to the : é > > , 
his humiliated look The man she flat in town only when necessary, and mother Ss cookies and pies cant be beat But 
had decided to ask to work with her always armed with honey or butter ° ° , . : ° 
lived on a corner of the farm. She as peace offerings. in cleaning Fels-Naptha Soap 1s a new- 
had no reason for choosing him ex- At the close of bad days, when she ° 4 ° 
cept a remark her husband had made. realized some fresh blunder, she fashioned way that is lots better. It makes 
“Donald,” he had said, “would have would go to bed and cry like a big, . ad ° . 
made something if he had had w lonely child. The struggle to make easy washing housecleaning scrubbing and 
chance.” . . everything turn into money was ut- e ’ d ? 
When she made her bargain wit terly differetn from the early struggle 
him she stipulated quaintly, that he to get three meals daily on the table, Pe scourmeg greasy pots an pans. 
should “follow out her mind about the “work done up,” the children The old way you needed a hot fire when 
the farming, and not his.” cared for, but the patience, the judg- t ® ° = 
The following Sunday Felix and his ment, the pluck gained from these you were washing and it took twice as long 
wife came down unexpectedly. Ther. long years stood her in good stead. ' 
was an uncomfortable vacancy in The mornings ifter she had _ cried as the Fels-Naptha way and was a great 
the life of the flat since the older herself to sleep ‘1e would rise. with . 
woman’s departure; the lack of a new tho ghts. deal harder When you use Fels-Naptha 
basket of darned hose, of her days of “It is my first year,” she would en- « ’ 
plain sewing, of her afternoons and courage herself. Or, “I'll drive over Soap you don’t use hot water, nor a wash 
, evenings “keeping the baby.” Her and ask Mr Calloway what he would ° , 9 
/ daughter was dismayed at Mrs Bur- do.” boiler for your clothes. You don’t have to 
ton’s idea of taking over the farm, Sometimes she tried the hints in r . 
and Felix was openly contemptuous. newspaper notes on farming. This scrub so hard nor so long; and In house- 
They argued the question vehe- suggested agricultural papers, which ° ° P e 
mently while Mrs Burton rocked she read, thus enlurging her expe- cleaning you get done in half the time 
softly, gazing contentedly at her own rience. Her husband’s remarks, un- ~ 
fire. meaning at the time, came back with Covered by the Red and Green Wrapper. Made in Philadelphia 
“Suppose you don’t make enough to significance. One day the wind blew 
pay taxes?” threatened Felix. the old almanacs down and _ she 
“Mr Henry hasn’t made enough for found in them marked in her hus- 
two years. I’ve had to borrow.” — band’s writing, his times of planting, 
; Pid. are too old,” Felix said cutting, plowing. She wept, but not 
yrutally. sort of tez 2 | 
hal sone Gan ap i” oh tears that sent her to} _ POR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 'B A 
she replied placidly. “But if I have The first year she had a small but 2 9 AR GE 
only a year or two left, why shouldn’t precious budget of experience. She e Nation S » 
I spend hn I want to?’ ; closed the year, too, with no debt, ae 
“But there’s the hay,” sputtere¢ and enough proft to meet the. inter- 
Felix, “and the hogs, and the rotation est on the money she owed. The Garden Spot- yon 4 
of crops You don’t know what to second year she paid off the old THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK + 
plant. debt, built a fence, drained a field GROWING SECTION— x 
“Neither did Henry,” she retorted. and bought some stock: The third 
“Felix,” she began suddenly, “I've year she made five hundred dollars along the 
seen all my life that the thing you on her wheat, s 
live with and give all your time to. At Christmas time this year Felix ‘A tlantie Coast Line = $8 
succeeds better than the thing you and Edith came to spend Christmas 
hire somebody to-do, My father was at the old home. They knew that RAILROAD 
a successful business man, and l’ve their mother must have been able to 
heard ‘him say that to be able to meet the interest payments or the Somme Meenas Panes 
meet conditions is a certain dividend, mortgage would have been foreclosed. WILBUR M corey. = X. CLARK, 
and that the person who meets con- But they had been too much put out 7 gt. for Virginia & 
citions in ome place can often meet by the old lady’s going back to the Alabama, ( Joorma, ooa'the Carolinas. 
them in another.”” She bent over the farm without their ap oval to make Jacksonvilie, Fin. Wilmington, N. C, 
cuilt she was knitting in the shy any inquiries. 
modesty of the woman of the past After the dinner several of the White or Tan Linen Photo Frame 
generation. “It has always been said old neighbors dropped in for a chat. der. Agents Wanted ne 
that I was a good manager with my One was Mr Herry. When the talk > ineach town to rideand exhibit eam: le Ranger 
we mas od ee ee : a finally turned to the farm prospects bleyeien, Write pes ; a 37 
Ub, mamma. ner daughter for the following spring, he asked Si to . 
wailed as she kissed her good-by, ‘we Mrs np ge sheepishly ptr wae icy Lirik dt 
going to plant. he tolc im an 
felt a mild satisfaction that Felix and yl LS - > $12 
: Edith should hear her answer this RR, ey S10 $8 | 
question so readily. She knew now, as new........-. oad 
Ren ECW No lay two years in advance, what she would Sites Aaa OLE a woul a 
; plant in each field. is Bai Tene vii 
But her daughter hardly noticed. aes ERE TRIAL. 
‘ The crop conversation h:z.d interrupted f enna ee nav repair at ree 
f each one of our subscribers would re- and ape ~——Lhe pA the ~g eed peal vy eur until you get our cate 3 
new their subscription now—before New ae o leave. she wen ac nd crete Dept. = Chieago, tit. 
Year’s—it would nable us to handle their the subject that interested hér. aye os 
— — “We could take it this“year,” she o 7 
order more promptly said, “if we could pay rent by the BEST 
: a month. But we have to make an 
ook at the date of expiration on the advance-six-months-payment on the MAKES AND BURNS 
little printed address label which comes rent.” = OWN GAS or acetylene. 
on your¢opy of this journal. It may be that “You can take it then,” her reaper Uae herovene, No dirt, grease . 
your subscription is expiring or has just ex- mother said, her look of mild pride sor odor. Over rite for catalog. 
pired: LOOK IT UP TODAY—send in changing to one of beaming pride. seo Te iter uscnt oo as 
your renewal and get it out of the way for “Monthly payments are satisfactory Sth 6t.,Canten,0. ¥ 
= to me. In fact, I’ll give you the first CANDLE Pp 
another year. month’s rent for an extra Christmas 
Pp > : present. I boug..t that flat yester- 
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your choice of as many of the books in the Rainn My ; ee a ee WuRLI ZER BAS A 
FARM LIFE SERIES as you pay years in “You thought I was too old—that M ileal Inst ts 
advance. Sce the advertisement of these I couldn’t pay the t:xes,” remarked us pion cone 
books in this and other recent issues. the successful farmer, rocking softly. Fn 9 WE, reg ey 
“But—you have stripped yourself ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 
GET BUSY—now is the time to settle of every cent,” stuttered Felix. Sere, Sain Stren pos on SRP. 
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QUEEN OF SHEBA’S VISIT TO KING SOLOMON 


QUEEN OF SHEBA’S VISIT TO KING. SOLOMON is one of the most famous incidents in the history of the ancient 
world. The beautiful pare shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, illustrates. but. ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS 
that make up the history of every nation, ancient and modern, in that monumental work. If you would know the history of 

mankind—every famous incident, every historic occasion, every conflict and ev achievement, from the dawn of civilization 








down to the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place im acts home the world-famed publication, 
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AMERICAN -AGRICULTURIST READERS are offered an Pint ee opportunity to Place this athens 

undreds have already availed parapet of our special offer. e have shipped this splendid =A fr “at Ae to 
Lighted eg et in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more than aah We are closing out the neabtin: 
ing sets of the last ion, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. We offer these sets while they last 
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We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
Bros and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History aa to print our price 

t for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future Send coupon to-day. 
President McKinley 


said: ‘‘I am familiar with the 
merits of Ridpath’s History of 
sthe World, and cordially com- 
mend-it to the scholar as well as 
to the plain people generally.”’ 


William J. Bryan 
said: “‘Dr. Ridpath’s History of 
the World is a lasting monu- 
ment to the author’s intelligence 
and industry. It is thorough 
and comprehensive.’ 


‘President Warren 
Boston University,said:‘‘I should 
be glad to see it placed in the 
library of every young person in 
the‘United States,.and even in 
the English-speaking world.” 


Bishop Vincent 
-saids ‘‘Ridpath’s History is in 
clear and agreeable: style, com- 
prehensive in’ treatment, read- 
able type and admirable illus- 
trations. This set of, books is 
2 permanent college chair of 
general history in one’ s own 
house.’ 
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Tear off the coupon, write name anu access 
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Rip Paty i i ati Rinprars 


E will mail free a 
beautiful 46-page 
booklet on history to every 
reader interested in our 
offer wlio mails us the 
coupon below. It contains 
portraits of Socrates; Czesar, 
‘| Napoleon, Shakespeare 
#\| and other great characters 
in history; also. specimen 
pages pt Thon beautiful 
4\ style in which the work is 
written. 


Nine 
Beauti- 
ful Royal 
Octavo 
Volumes 


IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his 
wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has 


ever equalled.- He pictures the great historical events as 
though they were happening before your eyes; he carries you with him 


IDPATH takes you back.to the dawn of history, long 
before the pyramids of Egypt were built; down through the 
romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s 


to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit 
in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark-skin- 
ned followers; to sail the Southern Seas with” Drake; to circum- 
navigate the globe with Magellan; to watch the Greek spearmen 

work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon. 

He combines absorbing- interest with supreme reliability. 


IDPATH in your home means you need 

never spend a loriely evening. You can 

associate with the world* s _ heroes ; you 
can cross the Rubicon wit! 

Rome was freé no more. You can sit at the 

feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 

ancient world. It is ennoblin ig to com 

mune with these children of desti 

To be associated with great men and 

events is to be great one’s self and 

you will add to your store of 

knowledge, which is power, and 

® to the richness of your life. 


140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail without cost to me, 46- 

i¢ booklet of sample pages from 
Ridpath’ s History of tne World, contain- 

photogravures of Saistoas and Queen 

h, engravings of tes, Cesar and 

Shakespeare, diagram of Panama Canal, and 
write me full particulars of your special offer to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST readers. 





magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of Grecian and 
Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of 


French elegance and British power; of American patriotism and 
religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man. 


IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old 

heroes of history. Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, states- 
man, diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from 
his mountain platform, sees Themistocles with three hundred and 
fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, 
and help to mould the language in’which this paragraph is written. 
Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so 
sets up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as 
the synonym oi savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again 


under your very eyes, aud reels before the iron fact that at last 
the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, 
a giant pugilist i in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, 

which says **You shall not. Washington is there, ' ‘four-square to all the 
winds,’’ grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the 
poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-country- 
men, and on into another century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 





